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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 31, Administration leaders 
in the House agreed on the handling of the Smoot-Hawley 


tariff bill. It was decided to send the measure at once into 
conference, with the understanding that 
Lo the rates on a number of commodities, 


sugar among them, be brought into the 
House for a record vote, when the changes made by the 
Senate were to be discussed. Notice of the agreement 
was given the President by Senator Moses. The action 
was fought by the Democrats, and was not particularly 
pleasing to some of the Western Republicans. 

Senator Norris secured recognition on April 2 for his 
resolution providing for the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals power plant in Alabama by a Government-con- 
trolled corporation. This resolution was 
regarded as merely a phase of the pro- 
longed fight against the so-called “ power 
trust.” A report issued by Senator Norris charged the 
power trust with raising a fund to defeat his and all like 
projects with reference to natural sources of power. It 
was understood that the Norris plan would not receive 
the approbation of the President. 


Muscle 
Shoals 


The somewhat unexpected opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Judge John J. Parker, appointed to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, continued to gather 


Opposition to strength. Beginning with March 29, 
— protests were filed with the Senate Com- 
arker 


mittee, and hearings were set for April 
5. Most of the protests come from representatives of 
labor and of Negro organizations. It was claimed that 
Judge Parker had shown bias against organized labor, 
particularly in his decision in a case which involved the 
“ yellow-dog ” contract. This is the decision which moved 
Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, to introduce his bill, 
limiting the power of Federal courts in issuing injunctions 
in industrial disputes. The Negro associations asserted 
that in campaign speeches Judge Parker had condemned 
the propriety of Negro participation in politics, and had 
made other statements in this connection which were in- 
compatible with the spirit and plain purpose of Constitu- 
tional Amendments. It was not thought, however, that 
the opposition would be strong enough to prevent Judge 
Parker’s confirmation by the Senate. 

On April 1, Senator Tydings, of Maryland, secured the 
floor to deliver an attack on Prohibition. His contention 
was that from every practical standpoint the Volstead Act 
must be viewed as a failure, and he 


Prohibition quoted statistics to support his claim that 
Prohibition was not a moral or social 
asset. Drunkenness and deaths from alcoholism had in- 


creased, and crime had grown so rapidly that neither the 
Federal Government nor the States could erect penitentiar- 
ies fast enough to receive the convicts. The Senator’s ad- 
dress was frequently interrupted by Senator Brookhart, 
of Iowa, who warned him that he was imperiling his 
chances of re-election. Perhaps unintentionally, Represen- 
tative Christopherson, of South Dakota, supported Sena- 
tor Tydings by urging in the House the appointment of 
more Federal judges to relieve congestion in the courts, 
which, he asserted, is acute in New York, Kentucky and 
the District of Columbia. 

On April 2, the Senate Committee on Commerce agreed 
to report out the Wagner bill, dealing with unemployment. 
At the hearings, President Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, had testified to the 
prevalence of unemployment which has 
been steadily increasing during the last 
twelve months. Mr. Green stated that in his belief the 
problem of unemployment could be solved by the coopera- 
tion of employers with workers. Unfortunately, organized 
employers seemed indisposed to cooperate, and were al- 


Unem- 
ployment 











most invariably hostile to the unions and other forms of 
organized labor. 


Austria—A mass meeting was held in Vienna on 
March 30, to protest against the persecution of religion in 
Soviet Russia. It was participated in by Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, and members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. On the same day in 
all the churches of the Archdiocese of 
Vienna, Masses were offered interceding for the relief of 
the persecuted brethren. The Papal Nuncio, Archbishop 
Sibilia, and representatives of the Chinese, Japanese and 
Argentinian legations attended a Mass celebrated, accord- 
ing to the Slavic rite, by a Greek Uniate Catholic priest 
in the church of St. Karl. The Communists staged coun- 
ter-demonstrations, littering the church steps with torn 
handbills and prayerbooks, and painting offensive signs on 
the walls of the churches. Dr. Hans Koch, who repre- 
sented Protestantism at the Vienna mass meeting, stated 
that the Bolshevists had erected more statues in Russia to 
Judas Iscariot than to any other figure except Lenin. 


Protest 
Meeting 


Brazil.—The count of the recent election was reported 
as almost complete. The returns show that the Republican 
and Conservative, Dr. Julio Prestes, had 1,093,027, while 
his nearest opponent, Getulio Varges, 
Liberal, had 661,152. Seventeen of the 
twenty States of the country were car- 
ried by Dr. Prestes ; and in the other three, he received a 
substantial vote. For the office of Vice President, Dr. 
Vital Soares won by practically the same majority as the 
President-elect over his Liberal opponent. It was under- 
stood that the Liberals would cooperate with the new Gov- 
ernment, which takes office November 15 next. 


Election 
Returns 


China.—Rumors of a fresh military outbreak and the 
initiation of another civil war were rife, though no actual 
movements on the part of either the Northern or the 
Nanking armies were reported. More 
and the important was the alarming banditry 
Charch going on throughout the provinces, not 
the least sufferers from which were the missionaries. 
Troops sent to offset the marauders met with little success 
with the result that the outlaws were spreading terror in 
many sections. So far as the Catholic missionaries were 
concerned, while they were suffering from the Red raids, 
they were, nevertheless, remaining at their posts in the 
interests of their converts. Latest statistics show that 
there are 1,415 foreign priests, 938 foreign nuns and 201 
foreign Brothers laboring in the mission fields. In addi- 
tion, there are 1,132 native priests, 2,029 Sisters and 176 
Brothers. The Catholics in China total 2,373,677. On 
February 24 the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Constan- 
tini, consecrated two new native Bishops. A few days 
later, however, the Rt. Rev, Louis Chen, O.F.M., one of 
the six native Bishops consecrated by Pope Pius XI in 
1926, died at Fenyang. 


Banditry 


: Colombia.—The resignation of the Minister of Finance, 
Francisco Perez, because other members of the Cabinet 
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opposed his proposal to call Congress for an extra session 
to consider the national financial situa- 
tion, threatened early in the week to cre- 
ate a Government crisis. The retiring 
Secretary of the Treasury enjoyed great popularity both 
in political and economic circles, with the result that his 
resignation was protested and agitation for his return 
initiated. Because of this, Esteban Jaramillo, to whom 
the portfolio was offered, declined it. 


Cabinet 
Problems 


France.—The bill authorizing the President of the Re- 
public to ratify the Young Plan was passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on March 29, by a vote of 530 to 55. A 
small group of Independents and some 


Chamber : . 
Approves members of the Right parties voted 
Young Plea against it. In the course of the debate 


Premier Tardieu was called upon several times to explain 
that, in the event of default by Germany, the creditor na- 
tions would be free to take any means except war to en- 
force their claims. He cited the Kellogg pact as preclud- 
ing the use of force, and stated that, under the League 
Covenant, the Council of the League was pledged to en- 
force The Hague settlement. During the debate, adher- 
ents of the Action Frangaise demonstrated against rati- 
fication, and police were called to maintain order outside 
the Chamber. 

A special bill for relief and reconstruction in the flood 
regions of the South passed the Chamber after a brief 
debate. The appropriation proposed by the Government 
($20,000,000) was doubled by the vote 
of the Deputies———The first anniver- 
sary of the death of Marshal Foch, 
March 20, was marked by a Solemn Requiem Mass cele- 
brated by Cardinal Verdier, in the presence of many rep- 
resentatives of the Government and members of the Hier- 
archy——-On March 25 the Paris police authorities con- 
firmed the story printed the preceding day in La Liberté, 
that General Koutiepoff, Russian émigré who disappeared 
on January 26, had been kidnapped by Soviet agents and 
carried back to Russia on board a Soviet ship. His fate 
remained uncertain. Protests against what were termed 
prohibitive rates in the United States tariff continued to 
greet Ambassador Edge in his tour of the industrial cities 
in the south of France, while in Paris Minister of Com- 
merce Flandin stated Ambassador Claudel had been re- 
quested to present the exporters’ case at Washington. At 
Calais a “day of mourning ” was held, marked by closed 
stores and a procession of thousands of lace-makers who 
were threatened with unemployment by reason of the in- 
creased rates on their products. 


Varia 





Germany.—Dr. Heinrich Breuning, the Centrist-party 
Reichstag leader, whom President von Hindenburg com- 
missioned with the task of forming a new Government, 
announced the roster of the Cabinet 
which is to succeed the Miiller five-party 
coalition. Because the new Ministry 
was formed in conformity with the President’s recent 
proclamation, the German newspapers have referred to it 
as the “ Hindenburg Cabinet.” But it has already become 


Bourgeois 
Ministry 
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known as a purely Bourgeois Cabinet. It is recruited from 
five of the old Middle parties, with Dr. Martin Schiele, 
the Agrarian leader, in the German Nationalist camp as 
an independent, and Gottfried Treviranus as a delegate of 
the newly created Conservative People’s party. Dr. Cur- 
tius and Dr. Moldenhauer, at the demand of the German 
People’s party, were returned to their former posts as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of Finance, re- 
spectively. Dr. Johann von Bredt assumed the portfolio 
of Justice; Dr. Martin Schiele, Agriculture; Dr. Adam 
Stegerwald, Labor; Dr. Theodor von Guerard, Transpor- 
tation; Hermann R. Dietrich, Economics; Dr. George 
Schaetzel, Posts; General Wilhelm Groener, Defense; 
Gottfried Treviranus, Occupied Areas. The program of 
the new Cabinet, as placed before the Reichstag by Chan- 
cellor Bruening contained three main points: financial and 
agrarian reform and relief for the Eastern provinces. An 
informal communication from President von Hindenburg 
conveyed the Reich’s thanks to Herr Miiller and the re- 
tiring Socialist Ministers for their services as Cabinet 
members. 


Ireland.—Upon the reassembly of the Dail on April 2, 
for the election of the President of the Executive Council 
made necessary by William T. Cosgrave’s resignation on 
March 28, an almost complete member- 
ship was present. This was in contrast 
to the slack attendance at the time when 
the Fianna Fail amendment to the Old Age Pensions bill 
was passed and the Ministry decided to resign. Fianna 
Fail presented Eamon DeValera as a candidate for the 
Presidency, but the vote, as was expected, went against 
him, 93 to 54; only members of his own party favored 
him: The Labor party candidate, Thomas J. O’Connell, 
was defeated by a vote of 78 to 13. After a nine-hour de- 
bate, Mr. Cosgrave was re-elected by a majority of fifteen, 
the vote being 80 to 65. The President, thereupon, re- 
appointed the members of his former Ministry to the port- 
folios they had held. He insisted on the abandonment 
or rejection of the amendment that the Dail had passed in 
regard to the Old Age Pensions bill. His objection to the 
amendment was based on the fact that it called for an 
expenditure of more than £700,000. Mr. Cosgrave’s 
position, since his re-election, was felt to be stronger. 

Prior to the Ministerial crisis, the Dail approved the 
report made on the conference on Dominion legislation 
which was held in London last autumn. Patrick McGilli- 
gan, Minister for External Affairs, in 
submitting the report, stated that the 
principle result of the conference was 
that of removing the last vestiges of central rule in the 
administration of the Commonwealth. He declared that 
the Parliament of any Dominion is now equal to the pow- 
ers of the Parliament at Westminster. Though Fianna 
Fail voted against the approval of the report, the mem- 
bers of the party offered only mild criticism of it, mean- 
while reasserting the ideal of the Republic. 


Cosgrave 
Re-elected 


Dominion 
Legislation 


Palestine.—Sir Walter Shaw, head of the Commission 
appointed to investigate into the causes of the Arab-Jewish 
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riots of last August, has issued the report of the findings 
of the Commission. In general, the re- 
port follows a middle course in assign- 
ing blame to the three parties involved: 
the Arabs, the Jews and the Palestine Government. The 
greater criticism, however, is directed towards the Zionist 
activities, so much so that one of the Arab delegation at 
present in London declared that the report was seventy 
per cent favorable to the Arabs. Jewish leaders, on the 
other hand, in England and the United States, expressed 
their disagreement with many of the findings and con- 
clusions. The report declared that the riots were not 
planned or premeditated by either of the parties, and that 
the Arabs intended no attack on the British authorities. 
The fundamental cause of the outbreak was economic, 
arising from the fear of the Arabs in the matter of an 
ever-increasing Jewish immigration, of a policy of whole- 
sale land purchases on the part of the Jews, with a possi- 
bility of political domination. This fear was intensified by 
the racial antagonism that was always present. The im- 
mediate causes were found to be many; the first were the 
many incidents, not only the final one, connected with the 
Wailing Wall; the activities of both the Jewish and Arab 
societies for the protection of the Holy Places; intemper- 
ate articles in the newspapers of both parties, and other 
propaganda likely to incite the less-educated people; the 
enlargement of the Jewish agencies ; the inadequacy of the 
military and the police; the uncertainty about the future 
policy in Palestine. Though the Commission was in- 
structed not to deal with major issues of policies, it offered 
some recommendations that concerned the future stability. 
Thus, it traced the causes of the outbreak back to the 
Balfour Declaration and to the Mandate of 1919, stating 
that these needed clarification on many points and a more 
explicit determination of methods. It urged, moreover, 
that there was need of a better defined understanding of 
the rights and claims of both parties to the Wailing Wall 
and other shrines, as an aid to peace and good government. 
The British authorities in Palestine, though absolved from 
blame in the actual crisis, was held partly responsible be- 
cause of their laxness in taking measures to prevent the 
cutbreak. A minority report, offered by Harry Snell, 
Labor member of the Commission, threw a great part of 
the responsibility on the Palestine Government. 


Report of 
Commission 


Poland.—When Jan Pilsudski, brother of the Marshal, 
in the face of hostility abandoned the task of forming a 
new Ministry, the work was entrusted to Colonel Walery 
Slawek, leader of the Government party, 
and brought to a hasty conclusion. Col- 
onel Slawek adopted the easy method of 
settling the disputes between the Government and Parlia- 
ment by obtaining a decree from President Moscicki pro- 
roguing Parliament and then returning all the Ministers 
of the Bartel Cabinet with the exception, of course, of M. 
Bartel and his Minister of Justice, Felix Dutkiewicz. This 
latter post was given to Stanislaw Car, who was said to be 
a most energetic follower of the Colonel’s group. In spite 
of Parliament’s vote of non-confidence in him, Colonel 
Aleksander Prystol retained his post as Minister of Labor. 


Parliament 
Prorogued 
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Russia.—Peasant dissatisfaction with extreme Commu- 
nist collectivization methods was revealed, according to 
the correspondent of the New York Times, by the drop 
that took place in the Moscow adminis- 
trative district from seventy-five per cent 
peasant holdings collectivized on March 
1 to only thirty-five per cent on March 20, after the order 
of Joseph Stalin, restricting “ excesses,” had been issued. 
In other sections, where the percentage had not fallen, the 
peasants had adopted a less extreme cooperative system. 
Party discussions between Right “defeatism” and Left 
“ excesses” were predicted. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, produced on April 2 evidence before the British 
House of Lords which he said would prove that in Russia 
there was still “deliberate, systematic 
and persistent oppression of religion”: 
evidence based on a “ mass of indepen- 
dent information given to him from leading representatives 
of the Orthodox Church, Baptist Communion and Jews.” 
“Despite the decree of April 8,” said the Archbishop, 
“there is a general closing of synagogues.” All kinds of 
religion, not only of Orthodox, but of “ Roman Catholics, 
Baptists and Jews,” was regarded as “ prima facie evi- 
dence of counter-revolutionary tendencies.” 


Collectivization 
Drops 


Dr. Lang’s 
Protest 


Spain.—Commercial and industrial leaders in Barcelona 
showed a willingness to cooperate with the Government 
in combating the Catalan separatist agitators, by giving 
- publicity to the economic advantages for 

both foreign and domestic trade to be 
maintained by close union with the rest 
of the country. This threat of: restricted markets and a 
reversal of the recently increased prosperity of the region 
was being used to silence separatist propaganda. At the 
same time the Government granted amnesty to several 
political prisoners. It was announced that King Alfonso 
was planning to visit Catalonia in the near future. 


Conciliation 
in Catalonia 


Vatican City.—New rumors of definite plans for re- 
opening the Vatican Council in 1931 were current in the 
latter days of March, and were carried in some sections 

of the foreign press. Later, an authori- 





Varia tative statement that no specific plan had 
been completed was issued by officials in 
the Vatican. Donna Maria Sarto, the last surviving 


sister of Pope Pius X, died in Rome on March 30, after 
a lingering illness. For many years she had devoted her- 
self to works of charity, spending on them most of the 
small pension which she received. 


Disarmament.—That any difference of view had ex- 
isted between the American Delegation at the London 
Naval Disarmament Conference and President Hoover 
was denied in an official statement is- 
sued March 29 by Joseph P. Cotton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. The delega- 


No Differences 


tion, he said, was to “explore every suggestion” that 
might lead to peace. Nevertheless, the apparent discrep- 
ancy between Mr. Hoover’s earlier warning against any 
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agreement that might cause “ embarrassment,” and Sec- 
retary Stimson’s midnight declaration on March 26 of an 
“open mind” towards a consultative pact had not been 
fully cleared up. 

March 28, the French proposed that the military sanc- 
tions of Article XVI of the League Covenant be agreed 
to as mandatory (as are the economic clauses). March 
29, the British replied in the negative, 
but proposed instead that the contracting 
nations should accept mandatory arbitra- 
tion for all differences ; but no sanctions, if this agreement 
be not lived up to. On April 1, however, Foreign Min- 
isters Briand and Henderson came to an agreement on the 
plan that the second paragraphs of Article XVI should be 
sc interpreted that if the League Council unanimously 
recommends action against the violator of the war-delay 
commitments in Articles XII, XIII, and XV, then Great 
Britain lends military sanctions. This having been sanc- 
tioned by Premier Tardieu, M. Briand proceeded to his 
next step, namely, that in accordance with the League 
jurists’ proposed changes in Articles XII, XIII, and XV, 
sanctions would be applied in the event of amy war. At 
the same time, on April 2, the French proposed naval cuts 
all around if a political agreement were reached between 
Great Britain and France. Better hopes were then enter- 
tained of a five-Power treaty. 

The Japanese Cabinet and Emperor were reported on 
April 1 as approving, with reservations, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can naval proposal. Auxiliary tonnage would be distrib- 

uted as follows: United States, 526,200; 


Anglo-French 
Agreement 


yo nl Great Britain, 541,700; Japan, 367,050. 
There would be parity in submarines at 
52,700 tons. The reservations concerned: (1) construc- 


tion of 10,000-ton cruisers after 1935; (2) earlier replace- 
ment of submarines; (3) agreement to run to 1936; (4) 
capital ships to be united with the auxiliary-tonnage 
agreement. 


League of Nations.—No flat declaration on sex equal- 
ity could be obtained from the League committee on codi- 
fication of international law sitting at The Hague. The 
American proposal to recommend the 
plan to the consideration of Governments 
was adopted, as were certain postulates 
cn the nationality of married women and adopted children. 
President Hoover was asked, by the (American) National 
Association of Women Lawyers, to urge the recognition at 
The Hague of sex equality. The League Commission on 
the Traffic in Women and Children began its ninth session 
on April 2, at Geneva, unanimously urging the abolition of 
licensed houses and the creation of women police. 


Woman’s 
International 
Status 





Gerald G. Walsh’s “ Agar, Domini and Dante,” 
promised for this issue, has yielded place to the 
communication from Edmund A. Walsh. 

Among the other articles for next week are: 
“ Augustine’s Pears,” by Henry M. Robinson, “ A 
Nation in Exile,” by Leonid Strakhovsky, and 
“ Those Cocksure Twenties,” by Douglas Powers. 
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Our State Governments 


HE legislature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
adjourned some weeks ago, after passing what 
appears to be a vote of general censure upon the Gov- 
ernor. Between the Governor and the legislature no love 
was lost during the recent session. Whatever the Gov- 
ernor desired, the legislature quite commonly refused; 
and whatever the legislature enacted, the Governor would 
veto. The next step in the legislature’s program was to 
pass the bill over the Governor’s veto. 

We do not profess to decide whether the Governor 
was wrong, or the legislature. But contention between 
these two branches of the government could hardly pro- 
mote the public welfare, unless the Governor was a usurp- 
ing tyrant against whom the people had to be protected, 
or the legislature a set of grasping illiterates whose cupid- 
ity the Governor was bound to rebuke. In that case, 
public exposure was a public benefit. But we suspect that 
these conditions were not verified. What happened in 
Kentucky is merely an instance, it seems to us, of what 
is happening, on a larger or a smaller scale, in many of 
our States. The home field has been left open to politi- 
cians of a virulently partisan type. Small wonder, then, 
that local government becomes an expensive burden. 

The evils that result from this breakdown are neither 
few nor inconsiderable. Public works are neglected, while 
the tax rate rises. Schools, hospitals, and asylums are 
exploited for the benefit of contractors and public officials. 
The normal development of business enterprise is checked, 
for promoters soon learn that there is small profit in a 
system which compels them to share their earnings with 
politicians. Government is changed by degrees from an 
agency for the welfare of all, to an agency for the welfare 
of the few. The cost of living rises, and the burdens of 
the poor become greater. 

Possibly the most serious of the evils, inseparably con- 
nected with corrupt or inefficient State government, is the 
tendency, so marked in recent years, to transfer local 
rights and duties to the Federal Government. The 


Founders of this Republic would stand aghast in presence 
of many of the activities now promoted by the Federal 
Government for the supposed benefit of the several States. 
In their view, schools, hospitals, public relief for the sick, 
the investigation of the causes of disease, were hardly 
matters for the Federal Government. Primarily, they were 
matters to be dealt with by private individuals and as- 
sociations, and, secondarily, by the several States. The 
States had reserved a vast field of rights and duties, com- 
monly summed up in the term “ police powers,” to them- 
selves, and unless this field was jealously guarded against 
encroachment by the Federal Government, the constitu- 
tional plan which had been devised at Philadelphia could 
not succeed. 

Encroachment upon the constitutional rights and duties 
of the States has grown so tremendously in the last fifty 
years that many Americans no longer regard it as any- 
thing but a normal and desirable development. They fail 
to understand that its logical conclusion is an ineffective 
top-heavy Government at Washington, vainly striving to 
supplant local government by means of bureaucratic com- 
missions and agencies. 

A remedy imperatively called for in American political 
life is reform of the State governments. With a few 
exceptions, the qualifications of our Governors are not 
high, while the standards accepted by State legislatures 
are even lower. The practice of choosing State judges 
for short terms by popular vote, which in practice too 
often means leaving the choice of them to political ma- 
chines, tends to bring the judiciary into a contempt which 
is well merited. Unless the State governments can be 
reformed, we may look forward to a time when we shall 
all be ruled by satraps sent from Washington. 


The Lot of the Teacher 


FEW days ago a sixteen-year-old schoolboy in an 

Eastern city struck an elderly teacher and broke her 
jaw. The incident gave rise to a rumor that discipline 
was at an end in that particular school, but this the dis- 
trict superintendent indignantly denied. Cases of assault- 
ing the teacher came in from time to time, he said, but on 
the whole the discipline was very good. 

The layman will have some difficulty in sympathizing 
with this view. What he does not understand is that in 
many schools, especially in our larger cities, the pupils 
come from homes in which child training is an unknown 
subject. Provided that no serious harm is done to the 
material furnishing of the houses, parents are not con- 
cerned with the conduct of their children. It is easier to 
give in, than to govern. Or the pupils may come from 
alleged homes in which both parents, or one, are non- 
resident. Hence the task of teaching the child how to 
form civilized contacts with his fellows falls almost en- 
tirely upon the teacher. These facts explain the calm- 
ness of the district superintendent. It is not wonderful 
that one teacher should have her jaw broken. The mar- 
vel is that only one suffered this injury. 

Modern conditions force the modern school to assume 
tasks unheard of two generations ago. Nothing can fully 








supply for negligent parents, but as long as they continue 
in this state, we must have clubs, associations, playground 
supervisors, and other agencies to do what they leave un- 
done. A neglected child may easily become a delinquent 
child, and a candidate for the penitentiary. Warden 
Lawes, of Sing Sing, has frequently complained of the 
number of young men in his institution. It would be 
interesting to learn how many of them came from homes 
in which breaking a teacher’s jaw was considered—if con- 
sidered at all—a mere peccadillo. 


Is Federal Education Dead? 


FRIENDLY’ correspondent writes to put the ques- 

tion which supplies a caption for this paragraph. He 
attributes to us an insight and a knowledge which we wish 
we possessed. The bill is still pending in Congress, and 
in that sense it is alive. It also enjoys (what we some- 
times think is a dubious advantage) unflagging support 
by the Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction, by the Klan, 
and by similar groups. These factions are particularly 
active at the present moment in the rural districts. 

But the bill has never been reported out by the com- 
mittee in charge, and it does not seem probable that 
Convress will devote any of the few sessions that yet 
remain, to the subject of Federal education. Further, the 
report that the Administration is quite content to let the 
subject drop for the present, appears to rest on good 
authority. Once the three Commissions appointed by the 
President to investigate illiteracy and the educational 
agencies with which the Federal Government might, or 
might not, concern itself, have come to an end of their 
mining and screening, the position of the Administration 
may, possibly, undergo a change. Attributing all the best 
will in the world to our representatives at Washington, 
no one will be so simple as to think that such plans are 
discussed without a keen eye on the actual and probable 
state of the political weather. 

All this delay is pure gain, at least in the minds of those 
who have no welcome whatever for a Federal Department 
of Education. It seems to us that the longer the subject 
is kept in a state of argument and debate, the smaller the 
chance for the establishment of a Department. True, the 
bill has been in Congress in one form or other, but always 
essentially the same old bill, for nearly twelve years; ap- 
parently, however, some of our wisest and best have never 
heard of it. These, if they can be brought to study the 
bill impartially, will oppose it, and, in our judgment the 
more widely the bill is considered, the more widespread 
will be the disapproval of the principles upon which it is 
tounded. 

One may hope that among the results of the debates 
which have continued for more than a decade, an awak- 
ened interest in the problems of primary and secondary 
education will be found. A leader among non-Catholic 
educators remarked not long ago that the sorest need of 
American education at present was another billion dollars 
added to the annual appropriations. The remark was 


characteristic of a certain school of thought, unfortunately 
cominant today, which holds that all the problems of 
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pedagogy and all the ills of the classroom, can be cured 
by a higher tax rate. 

More necessary than another billion is an impartial in- 
vestigation into the purposes for which the present billion 
is expended. Of all appropriations, that for the schools 
is the most popular, and the least carefully scrutinized. 
Yet the expenditure of more money on projects of 
dubious value, or of a value that is in no wise dubious, 
is surely not an aid to sound education, but a hindrance. 

The investigation needed cannot be made by the Fed- 
eral Government. One reason lies in the constitutional 
inhibition, and another in the fact that it is easier for one 
State to plough its own fields, than for all the States to 
appoint a common agent to plow the fields from California 
to Maine. Local independence must be cherished, and local 
initiative roused and encouraged. Should a new interest 
in the problems of the local schools follow the wranglings 
that began in 1918, the country has gained by the intro- 
duction of the old Smith-Towner bill. 


Juvenile Probation 


N a series of papers, published some months ago in 

this Review, Mr. Edwin J. Cooley outlined what could 
be done by probation for adult offenders. The value of 
adult probation is conceded, but too much should not be 
claimed for it. Not every offender put on probation 
becomes a useful citizen, and not every probation officer is 
appointed because of his unique fitness for the work. The 
two chief sources of adverse comment are an exaggerated 
value set on probation, and incompetent officials, 

With reservations, the same criticisms tell against pro- 
bation for juvenile offenders. But the reservations are 
important. In thousands of instances, the work of the 
juvenile probation officer is to try to undo the harm that 
has been done by years of parental neglect and improper 
environment. The magnitude of that task is apparent. 
Frankly, it cannot be accomplished perfectly unless the 
causes which made the boy or girl a delinquent can be 
removed. But in very many instances, it can be accom- 
plished in great part. 

The juvenile probation officer should be carefully se- 
lected. Our own choice would be a man or woman of 
some maturity, amply dowered with common sense and 
overflowing with the milk of charity. The charity would 
supply the velvet glove for the iron hand of common 
sense. Granted common sense and charity, we should not 
lay much stress upon courses in psychiatry successfully 
completed. Of course, professional training is necessary, 
but no training will suffice, in the absence of the richer 
qualities of good judgment and charity. 

Given an official of this kind, he should not be over- 
worked. A probation officer with fifty thorny cases is in 
a plight infinitely worse than that of the old woman who 
lived in a shoe. He may be able to visit his cases once or 
twice weekly, but unless he is a clairvoyant, or has the 
cooperation of reliable lay associates, he cannot know 
what his cases are doing in the intervals. This is the weak 
spot in the administration of juvenile probation in our 
larger cities. The case load is much too large. Parents 
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who find it harrowing to keep up with the activities of 
four or five children in a normal home, can appreciate his 
difficult position. Unless a juvenile-probation system is 
adequately staffed, the money expended upon it is often 
thrown away. Trying to do more than it can do, it does 
nothing well. 

Modern juvenile-probation officials are beginning to rec- 
ognize in a practical manner the value of religion as a 
factor in juvenile reconstruction. The New York plan 
which assigns every juvenile probationer to an official of 
the faith of the child’s parents, and insists upon coopera- 
tion with private religious agencies, is ideal. If this plan 
cannot everywhere be installed, such organizations as 
the Catholic Big Sisters and Big Brothers can help to 
supply for the deficiencies of a purely secular treatment. 
Without a training in religion and morality, the youthful 
delinquent almost inevitably becomes the adult prisoner. 
With that training, the chances for reclamation are most 
favorable. From the economic point of view, our cities 
will find it profitable to call upon religion to aid in the 
solution of the problems of youthful waywardness. 


Taking Up the Slack in Industry 


NDUSTRY, observes Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 

in the current Survey, “has a way of solving its prob- 
lems when it has to.” When problems are not solved, the 
reason is that industry does not wish to solve them, or is 
not aware that they exist. 

The Senator wishes his remarks to apply particularly 
to the modern scourge and menace of unemployment. 
The issue of the Survey which carries the Senator’s 
article displays pictures of the breadline in Detroit and 
New York, and cites figures to show, what most social 
workers already know, that unemployment is graver to- 
day than it has been in years. In Toledo last autumn a 
payroll shrank over night from 31,000 to 4,000; by the 
end of 1929, more than 150,000 workers had been “let 
out” in Detroit, and the city was spending more than 
half a million dollars in public relief in a single month; 
and at the present moment from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
wage earners, with from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 depen- 
dents, are out of work. And the Senator cites an in- 
stance, ten years old, it is true, but strikingly illustrative 
of the suddenness with which unemployment may strike 
a family, “150,000 men were laid off in a day by the snap 
of a finger at the command of industry.” 

The problem of unemployment can be solved and, in all 
probability, without the intervention of the State, if only 
the employers will grow in the will to solve it. Great 
going concerns manage to continue quarterly dividends, 
in bad times as well as in good. “They take the fat 
years,” writes Senator Couzens, “and reserve enough to 
stabilize their dividends for the lean years.” Why cannot 
the same policy be applied to unemployment? “Do our 
industries take anything out of their good years,” asks 


the Senator, “to stabilize the income of the workers dur- 
ing the off seasons and the hard times?” 

A beginning has actually been made by some com- 
panies, but not by many. Practical schemes have been 
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introduced by the manufacturers of Ivory Soap, by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, and by two railroads, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Lackawanna. The man- 
agers do not claim that they have solved the problem com- 
pletely. But they have made a good beginning. 

“There will be no unreasonable demands from labor if 
industry itself takes care of the needs of labor ade- 
quately.” It is hardly probable that the time will ever 
come when the worker can dispense with the exercise of 
the right of collective bargaining ; but when the employer 
recognizes the human element in industry, capital and 
labor can adjust their differences justly and without vio- 
lence. To use the words of Leo XIII, rights must be 
respected wherever they exist. An employer is not 
obliged to put up with sloth or carelessness, much less 
with ill will, but given an honest and capable employe, “the 
right to hire and fire at will,” cannot be admitted. 

The capitalist who refuses to carry over the profits of 
good years to guarantee a return to the worker in poor 
years, is not guilty, it is true, of an offense against jus- 
tice. But the practice of laying off workers without 
notice, and without provision, “at the snap of a finger,” 
can hardly be reconciled with Christ’s law of charity. 
Until we have charity in industry as well as strict justice, 
we cannot have industrial peace, or an industry that truly 
contributes to the welfare of its owners or to the good of 
society. 


Ethics for the Lawyer 


IKE Artemus Ward’s showman, who hadn't a prin- 
ciple and wouldn’t know what to do with it if he had, 
many a layman wonders what need a lawyer can have for 
ethics. Some younger members of the profession are 
putting themselves the same query. Ethical conduct 
seems to bring in no munificent returns. 

An ethical code is necessary to the lawyer, but it must 
be more than a code of etiquette, plus a vague affirma- 
tion of some primary precept of the natural law. Yet 
many of our law students do not get even that. Ethical 
training, as the current Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion asserts, is “the missing element im legal education.” 
Most bar associations maintain a character committee 
charged to reject the unfit who apply for admission to the 
bar. Yet, as the Report admits, practically all applicants 
are accepted, on the general ground that they cannot be 
convicted of positive wrongdoing. 

Something more than this is required in a member of, 
a learned profession. The public cannot be asked to give 
its confidence to a man whose character recommendation 
is based on the Scotch verdict of guilt not proven. In 
our judgment, the first step toward reform should be 
taken by the schools of law. Let them demand evidence 
of good moral character for admission, and for retention 
in the school, and let the evidence submitted be carefully. 
scrutinized. In the next place, let a course in legal ethics 
that does not scruple to include, when necessary, Chris- 
tion morality, be a required course. Brains must be 
mixed with moral rectitude to make a worthy member of 
this ancient and honorable profession. 
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the United States 


Jerome D. HANNAN 


Encyclical to the world. It condemned laicism. 
Though startling in its re-assertion of the 
Church’s ancient principles, it failed to arrest much atten- 
tion here. It seemed too radical, perhaps, to be empha- 
sized. Even now, I do not propose to discuss the Encyc- 
lical. I intend merely to review a situation which sug- 
gests that we take the Holy Father’s Encyclical to heart. 
One day last week, I had an interview with a deposed 
church committee. Their pastor had called a congrega- 
tional meeting to elect a committee for the term about 
to commence, and two of the former committeemen were 
elected. Then they were surprised to find that the pastor, 
notwithstanding the election, had sent ballots to the homes 
of his parishioners containing the names of his nominees. 
The names of the former committeemen were not among 
them. Against this apparent defiance of the will of the 
people the aggrieved parties protested. 

But the pastor had willingly explained to them the 
reason for his action. They told me so. He said that 
he feared to protest the election in the course of the 
meeting. So he adopted a wise alternative to exclude the 
men who had hampered his administration during their 
term of office. They had been unsatisfactory to him, and 
thus he sought to exclude them. 

There are many reasons why a man should not be 
permitted to serve on a church committee, even though 
chosen by a majority ballot. He may be a bad Catholic. 
That type usually finds a way of squirming into the petty 
politics of church factions. The objection may arise to 
him because he has unjustly criticized the pastor’s admin- 
istration of the parish. Finally, he may by deed have 
interfered in parish administration to such an extent as 
to have hindered its development. 

I suggested these reasons to the complainants. I em- 
phasized the last, because I was aware that the two men 
concerned had proved to be a thorn in the pastor’s side. 
They replied that they had been consulting only the best 
interests of the parish. To prove this, they alleged, as 
one cause of their complaint, that the pastor had bought 
an electric washing machine without asking their consent. 
Another complaint was that the pastor had refused to 
permit them to countersign church checks. A third was 
his refusal to turn into the church treasury the offerings 
made on the occasion of funerals and weddings. 

My explanation being that these offerings were per- 
sonal, they desired to know how the church was to be 
supported. That was only a rhetorical question. But I 
deigned to answer it. The ordinary receipts from the 
various collections were to provide the maintenance fund. 
They pretended exasperation. “Then all we can do is 
give, give, give,” they exclaimed. I merely reminded them 
that they all had an obligation to contribute to the support 
of the church; that there was no obligation to make 
contributions on the occasion of the administration of the 
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Sacraments; and that it was not a right, but a privilege, 
which permitted some of the congregation to cooperate 
with the pastor in the administration of church affairs. 

It was clear that they believed themselves to be of 
right the administrators of the congregation’s property, 
and that the priest was merely their hired servant, not 
the delegate of the Bishop. This is a view that is not so 
rare as one might believe. It springs from the democratic 
form of political government under which we live, and 
from the Protestant method of ecclesiastical government 
which is everywhere operative about us. Both types of 
government are essentially laical. 

This view is not limited to one isolated congregation. 
Personally I am familiar with a sufficient number of 
congregations infected to count out all the beads of a 
rosary. The desire of church committeemen to sign par- 
ish checks is insatiable there. The right to do this gives 
them an importance even beyond that which membership 
on the committee gives them. And even the position itself 
makes them influential among the parishioners. It brings 
them trade, if they are in business. It makes them petty 
political bosses, and sometimes enables them to obtain 
public preferment in their local boroughs and towns. 

Perhaps these men should not be blamed too severely 
for their fault. Anticlericalism is in the very air they 
breathe. In our State, a clerical corporation is forbidden 
by law. If an association is to be legally incorporated, a 
majority of the incorporators must be laymen. So also 
the Church is not permitted to own property. Parish 
property, for instance, is vested by law in the group of 
laymen who form the parish. 

The existence of such laws has a very considerable ten- 
dency to make Catholics think they can infringe on the 
rights of the Church without committing sin. Legally, of 
course, we all comply with them, but with the implicit 
understanding that the rights of the Church are not waived. 
And the majority of laymen on a board of incorporators 
cannot in conscience alienate the property of the Church 
to secular uses, even though the law of the State might 
sanction it. Nor can a congregation, without committing 
a grievous sin of injustice, compel the distribution of 
parish funds to themselves or to any other person not 
approved by the Bishop, or, indeed, without the consent 
of the Holy See. 

In the face of the foregoing, how is it that we think 
the Encyclical did not apply to us? But that is not all. 
The evening following my interview with the disgruntled 
church committee, I attended a meeting of my alumni 
association. After the business session was over, some 
one criticized the activities of one of our priests in behalf 
of striking taxicab drivers. I insisted that it is part of 
a priest’s duty to defend the oppressed, and that a corpo- 
ration which refused to recognize a labor union, as was 
the case here, had at least one eye on oppression. The 
demand for the open shop simply sought to deprive the 
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laborer of the bargaining power which the union would 
insure. 

Then one of our number remarked that a priest’s place 
is not in business disputes. He seemed to think that a 
priest would prove dreadfully incompetent there. When 
this was said, Versailles flashed through my mind, and 
the exclusion of the Holy Father. No doubt Benedict 
would have proved dreadfully incompetent to satisfy the 
greed of all those worshipers of Mammon. 

I was now asked why other priests had not come out 
in defense of the strikers, if it was their duty. When I 
stated the cause of their reticence, it startled my own 
ears. I told them that since the Protestant revolt, and 
particularly since the industrial revolution, business men 
had drummed upon a certain note so long that priests 
themselves had begun to harmonize with it. What note 
was that? That the priest’s place is in the pulpit reading 
the Gospel. 

The business man has decided long since to keep the 
priest in his corner, and to conduct his business by hook 
or by crook. Yes, the distinction of reading the Gospel 
is an enviable one; but realistically it is an unfruitful one. 
For a few minutes a week abstract religious principles 
are announced to men impatient, distracted, and spiritually 
ignorant. Then for the rest of the week, the concrete 
gospel of Mammon, with its selfishness and dishonesty, 
is proclaimed to materialistic minds avid of mastering its 
lessons. No, the priest must leave his pulpit and apply 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ for the materialists 
who will not apply it for themselves. 

But, I was told, the priest has plenty of opportunity 
to make the application in the confessional. There he had 
the offender at his mercy, and could make abstract princi- 
ples concrete and practical. But it was easy to show that 
the world had divorced moral principles from economics, 
and that Catholics had too often sanctioned the action. 
Both employer and employe are callous to the moral 
principles of justice, and are governed by the laws of 
the jungle. By some sort of application of the principle 
of private judgment, Catholics have persuaded themselves 
that injustice, perjury, and oppression are not sinful when 
perpetrated in the interests of business. I knew a Catho- 
lic man who invariably swore that he did not sell liquor 
to women, and averred that he never confessed his per- 
jury. His rather nonchalant justification was that it was 
necessary in his business. Now, then, can the priest apply 
the moral code in the confessional, when the criminal will 
not confess his crime? 

I was then told that if priests generally tried to influ- 
ence business, there would result a persecution such as 
took place in Mexico. This was from a Catholic man, 
remember, and was a veiled threat. Personally, I an- 
swered that I agreed with him. I had not the least doubt 
that business would make a stand against morality; and 
that it would not stop at persecuting the Church. But 
to say that a priest will be persecuted if he does his duty 
is not the same as to maintain that he has no right to 
perform it. 

This brought the discussion to a close. But as I walked 
home, I was depressed over the anticlerical sentiment in 
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that group of Catholic men. I recalled the actual pressure 
that had been brought to bear on me to call my priest 
friend away from his support of the strikers. And the 
pressure came from Catholic men. In a sense, this priest’s 
action has proved to be a test case. It actually proves that 
one need not go to Mexico or France for anticlericalism. 
It has been dormant here all the while. It has slumbered 
because it has not been disturbed. 

What we need to learn from this is that we must stiffen 
our defensive and contest the advance of this spirit. 
Perhaps it can not be dislodged until the Protestantico- 
industrial organization of States has been peacefully sup- 
planted by one based on authority in morals. That day 
none of us shall see. Until that day, business men may 
hypocritically attack the Church for its lack of influence 
in practical life, while they stubbornly resist its effort to 
appear in mart and forum. But even now the spirit of 
anticlericalism can be checked if here and there a priest 
does raise his voice in a practical issue between business 
and morality. 


“Martyrology” 


H. G. TAKKENBERG 


R OMAN beggars are a thing of the past. In its house- 
cleaning of the Eternal City the Fascist broom has 
swept the mendicants ruthlessly from the streets and 
piazzas. Mussolini, though he may be resigned to having 
the poor always with him, is determined that in Italy they 
shall no longer be on exhibition. In this resolve he has 
the sympathy of most persons who knew Rome in the 
easy-going days before the War. 

In those days poverty was really on display. It did not 
wait for you to happen upon it in the back streets and 
crowded tenements. It came out and thrust itself upon 
your notice, advertising itself freely and seeming to glory 
in its infirmities. In those days the Roman police were 
tolerant ; the Roman public was extremely good-natured. 
As a result, the beggars were everywhere. They beset 
your path in the park. They mounted guard over the 
entrance to the museum. They hung round the exit of 
the cinema. And particularly they infested the doorway 
of the church. Go where you would, there was no avoid- 
ing them: they dogged your steps, they persisted offen- 
sively. If you tried to rebuff them, they turned from 
pleading to abuse. In short, they were a life-sized 
nuisance. 

But not an unmitigated one. For, after all, these beg- 
gars had their uses. They gave people a chance to prac- 
tice patience and charity. The church-goer met in them 
a direct challenge to the sincerity of his pious feelings. 
The artist could use them as models for studies and 
sketches. The tourist accepted them as part of the local 
color. And when he found some of them mentioned 
prominently in his guide book, he left off throwing pennies 
into the Trevi fountain and went in dutiful haste to in- 
spect these celebrities. 

Such an exceptional beggar, in the old days, was Beppo, 
a cripple who for years had his place on the steps of the 
Trinita de’ Monti. These steps—a long and broad flight 
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of them—overlooking the Piazza di Spagna, served as a 
great flower market. Every day natives and foreigners 
came there in crowds to buy flowers, but also to have a 
look at Beppo and to put some coppers into his hat. He 
had got to be such an institution that giving him a penny 
was one of the correct things to do while one was in the 
city. Old Beppo flourished and became independent—so 
independent that every evening at five o’clock he closed 
up his “ bank” and refused to take any more alms. Also, 
he became wealthy—so wealthy, according to legend, that 
when his little daughter married he was able to give her 
a handsome dowry. 

Another such unusual beggar, in later days, was an 
old woman who, because of her choice of locale, had 
earned herself the sobriquet of “ Martyrology.” 

The first glimpse I had of her was on a bleak afternoon 
late in the Fall. Under the lead-gray sky a damp, chill 
wind was blowing in from the sea. Tomorrow would be 
St. Cecilia’s day. This evening, before the Ave Maria 
bell, the first vespers of the feast were being sung at 
Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. To this impressive old church 
beyond the Tiber, Roman piety made its way, motoring 
or walking. And piety was urged on by a love of cere- 
mony and by a taste for good music. For in all likelihood 
a Cardinal would be pontificating; the sanctuary would 
be splendid with purple robes and white surplices; the 
altars beautiful with lights and flowers. Over it all would 
hang a blue veil of incense, fragrant, mystic. And there 
would be a special choir. Probably Bucchi, the lyric tenor 
from the Sistine, would be there, and perhaps also Gabri- 
elli, the soprano who sang like an angel. 

A group of us students from the American College had 
just arrived in the courtyard, where, jostled by the crowd, 
we were making our way slowly toward the church. 

On the steps leading to the entrance were four beggars, 
one man and three women. The four of them were well 
adapted to their trade: they looked old, pathetic, and con- 
vincingly ragged. As we approached, the old man raised 
aitrembling hand to his mouth and quavered an appeal for 
bread. In accompaniment two of the old women lifted 
their eyes to heaven. Then all of them assailed us with 
a piteous chorus: Per amore di Dio, un soldo, signore! 
We dropped pennies into the tincups they held out to us. 
With a hurried Grazie to us, they at once turned their 
attention to further prospects. I lingered to observe them. 

‘They continued their program of pantomime and 
tremolo until most of the folk had gone into church. 
Then, their trade slackening, they began to take stock of 
the receipts. One of the old women, with more alacrity 
than I had deemed possible in her decrepit-looking body, 
got up from her place, went to each of the other beggars, 
and decisively took their money away from them. Of 
course, they croaked and shrilled in protest. She answered 
with what sounded like the discharge of a machine gun— 
hard, staccato, incredibly swift. Because my Italian was 
then going on all fours, I understood neither the protest 
nor the answer. But I saw that she had her way. With 
the collected pennies in her cup she resumed her place 
on the steps. 

Evidently this group was organized and she was the 
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manager. When I had discovered that, I focused my 
attention upon her. Over her slight frame hung a shape- 
less dress of faded, greenish black, pitifully thin against 
the searching damp of the wind. On her head was a 
threadbare, dirty-looking shawl, which, also, may once 
have been black. Her hands were long and thin, like 
talons. Her eyes were hidden behind dark lenses. Having 
seen her in motion, I could not imagine that her sight was 
impaired. And the daylight was anything but garish, for 
the somber afternoon was getting toward dusk. For just 
a moment I toyed with the suspicion that the dark glasses 
were a mask for a pair of shifty, calculating eyes. 

After a visit in the church I was again watching my 
beggar woman. There was still enough light for people 
to mark her as they came out the doors. She was eagerly 
expecting them, aware that now was her best chance to 
exploit their pity. Coming from a contact with spiritual 
things, their hearts mellowed by sweet music and fra- 
grant incense, how could they resist the appeal of this 
shivering, lugubrious creature? She had probably never 
heard of Prof. William James, but in practice she agreed 
with him that every pious sentiment ought to be immedi- 
ately translated into kindly action—preferably almsgiving. 
So she was on hand to furnish the worshipers an outlet 
for their generous promptings. Apparently, she was sup- 
plying it to good purpose, for, as I was leaving, the tin- 
cups were again doing a smart business and the pennies 
were falling with many a cheerful clink. 

The next evening I saw her again. This time the ves- 
pers were at San Clemente, titular church of Cardinal 
O’Connell. Outside the door huddled the frail, bespecta- 
cled woman of my former acquaintance. She had only 
one helper now, but the two of them were doing a thriv- 
ing business. 

A few days later I encountered her at San Andrea della 
Valle. She was dressed in her usual garb. She was em- 
ploying the same general technique for stirring the sym- 
pathy of kindly folk. Obviously, her distress came and 
went according to schedule. Wherever there was a fiesta, 
she was sure to be on the ground. Wherever a saint’s 
day was being celebrated, she was at the church door, 
rattling her tincup, wailing her pleas. Wherever the 
“ station ” happened to be, during Lent, she was on hand, 
plying her lowly but profitable trade. So regular and 
dependable were her public appearances that she was 
regarded as a walking calendar of feasts and vigils. That 
is why the students had nicknamed her “ Martyrology.” 

It was generally taken for granted that old “ Martyr- 
ology” was a professional. True, her mendicancy may have 
had its origin in stark poverty, but, plainly, it had long 
since risen above that source. She did not behave at all 
like a beginner. Her regularity, her choice of time and 
place, her restraint, a certain finesse about her method— 
these all stamped her an experienced practitioner. She 
struck me as a knowing person, with more than a smatter- 
ing of practical psychology. She appraised her clients 
shrewdly, varying her tactics to suit the individual case. 
Unlike her amateur contemporaries, she did not badger 
her customers, nor lose their trade by a panicky insistence. 
Also, she appeared to have a trace of theatrical sense. 
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Her ragged dress and torn shoes were at least partly an 
affectation. Her dark glasses, her stoop, her plaintiveness 
would have essayed—at a hazard—one part reality and 
three parts play-acting. However, she was not so much 
an actress as a clever and enterprising business woman. 

Of course, she never got to be so wealthy as Beppo, 
the capitalist; but, from all accounts, she was snugly 
prosperous. Neither did she become famous enough to 
win a mention in Baedeker’s guidebook. And yet, among 
all the mendicants of the Seven Hills she remains in my 
memory as the most vivid and striking figure. To me she 
was a Roman institution, a genuine piece of local color. 

Perhaps that is why I can listen with patience, almost 
with sympathy, to the opinion that the abolition of beg- 
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gary in the Eternal City has been a loss as well as a gain. 
According to this view, in driving from its streets the 
lame, the halt, the blind, and the hungry—real and coun- 
terfeit—Rome has rid itself of a nuisance and has added 
another modern touch to its appearance; but in doing so 
the city has lost a picturesque feature of its daily life 
and has destroyed an opportunity for the exercise of 
social virtue: the regime, in sum, has accomplished a 
reform in which efficiency has gained, but art and piety 
have lost. Is this notion just a bit of wobbly sentiment, 
or is there really something to it? Can it be that in doing 
away with old “ Martyrology ” and her kind the Senate 
and the Roman people have been penny wise and pound 
foolish? Chi lo sa! 


An Argentine Sunday 


E. Francis McDevitt 


only ten blocks away. Ten blocks in Manhattan is 

not a staggering stretch, so we set out to hear Mass 
for the first time in three weeks, four days after our ar- 
rival in Buenos Aires. Beyond the desire to discharge 
a weekly religious duty, anticipation of what might be 
seen in a holy place of the strange and distant city whetted 
our appetites for the spiritual feast to come. So far 
everything had been new; Rio de Janeiro’s beautiful har- 
bor had been new; Santos, the great coffee port, had im- 
pressed us with its industry; and Montevideo, the capital 
of the République Orientale, had filled us with a fresh 
sense of pleasure. And now even going to church on 
that hot Sunday morning, thinking of friends and rela- 
tives in New York shivering in the grip of winter, fur- 
nished a thrill that may, or may not, have been entirely 
spiritual. 

So, after divers questions in makeshift and halting 
Spanish, and a pilgrimage in a broiling sun, we slowly 
entered the broad doorway of Iglesia San Salvador. 

Of one thing I was certain as we timidly waited in the 
shadowy rear of the church for a helpful usher to escort 
us to a seat. I had no intention of exercising, during the 
next hour, the snooping function, or habit, of my profes- 
sion. Even a journalist must have time off occasionally, 
and besides, the penny catechism long years ago reminded 
us that it was sinful to permit deliberate distractions 
while at prayer. 

Nevertheless, I snooped as heartily as always during 
the quiet Mass with the invaluable aid of the little lady 
beside me. 

I settled down to my missal. At the Introit which I 
couldn’t find in the back of the book, I was conscious of 
a peremptory nudge in the ribs. The little lady had just 
returned from a visual reconnoiter about the well-filled 
church and was craving to make a report. 

“‘ They all wear long sleeves,” she said. 

Women would notice clothes, and things, mostly clothes. 
But this time I attended to her comment. They all were 
wearing long sleeves; not so much as a dimpled elbow 
could be seen and through the silent throng of worshipers 


fe told us that the church of San Salvador was 


and beneath the ripples of slowly oscillating fans the long 
sleeves so conspicuously passé during the past few New 
York summers met the eye everywhere in the unbroken 
lines of gayly dressed sefioras and sefioritas. I could not 
help but think how firmly the Vatican frowns down upon 
the bare arm and throat in the sanctum of the Holy 
Father, and there in Buenos Aires on a miserably hot 
January Sunday the brightly attired, modish ladies of the 
Jesuit parish went to their Mass and their prayer much 
in the spirit of the old Castilian tradition. The little lady 
had learned a lesson, and so had I. I learned mine a few 
moments later much better. 

I had returned to my missal and was again fumbling 
in the back of the book, this time for the Epistle appointed 
for the day. A subdued and momentary shuffling defeated 
all my efforts to find the purple marker and the congrega- 
tion rose to its feet as the swarthy priest turned to intone 
the Gospel. 

As in the States, slight and sallow admirers had fatu- 
ously escorted their flashing sefioritas to this Sunday Mass, 
but, while the Gospel proceeded, dared not gaze too lov- 
ingly or long upon the mistresses of their hearts because 
they were not alone—nor together. Between them, row 
on row, stood vigilant duennas casting wary eyes from the 
garish chasuble in the sanctuary towards one and the other 
of their charges. Faithful, unrelenting duennas! Later, 
as the crowd filed out into the brilliantly sunlit street those 
custodians of South American deportment and youthful 
orthodoxy trailed behind like watchful convoys. 

Two New Yorkers in that church had long since for- 
gotten full-length sleeves and chaperones. To meet them 
again at first hand in a metropolis otherwise aping the 
centers of swank in the States, France and England, was 
as stimulating a sight as a glimpse of the Brazilian Casca- 
tina Falls at high noon and Sugar Loaf Mountain at 
dawn. 

Now the Credo had been read. The gentle clink of the 
cruets in the softly shaded sanctuary urged us to reach 
for our coins, for how much we did not know. Twenty 
centavos seemed so small even for the pew collection and 
yet that amount represented an American dime. For 
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some moments our thoughts milled about as they had been 
for several days, with the relations of centavos and pesos 
to dimes and dollars until at last we decided upon the 
amount of our contribution, secretly fearful lest we should 
fall short of the customary alms. But the Preface had 
gotten under way and soon the delicate tinkling of the 
altar chimes brought the congregation to its knees. The 
Canon began. We slowly slipped our centavos back into 
purse and pocket and bowed our heads in anticipation of 
the Great Moment. 

The heat waves were rising higher and thicker and the 
thousand fans throughout the church began to wave more 
excitedly. The tabernacle door now clicked shut and we 
sat back. We held pesos in our hands now; forty cents, 
we thought, again calculating, should be a normal Argen- 
tine contribution. 

The Post-Communion and the Blessing. 

Then something a Chilean friend had told me in New 
York came to mind, so we folded our pesos up and put 
them away. 

“Oh, no,” my friend had said months before, “the 
churches in the Argentine and Chile depend in no way 
on collections. They don’t need collections, you know.” 

Then as the priest knelt at the foot of the altar the 
Chilean’s words struck me more clearly. How many, he 
had said, in Argentina and Chile had bequeathed huge 
fortunes upon their parish churches as dying bids for for- 
giveness at the close of churchless and godless lives. How 
many “ parishioners” of San Salvador, South American 
business kings, monopolists, estancia barons, had added to 
the coffers of the church which they had never so much 
as approached in life. 

The priest and his servers had left the altar. We genu- 
flected and firmly pressed into the steady unobtrusive 
crush of the outgoing worshipers. At the door the little 
lady again wished to make a report. 

“Why, no sermon or Gospel?” she averred. 

I smiled for I now understood much. I told her that 
there had been a Gospel in Latin—there always is a Gospel 
in Latin; that the Spanish Gospel was in the missal, and 
that the Argentine Faithful read their missals at Mass. 

The roar of traffic on the calle greeted us good-naturedly 
as we stepped out. Until then a quiet peace had held a 
firm but gentle sway over us. Faces that had been sol- 
emnly phlegmatic the past hour lit up as friends shook 
hands with a studied Latin courtesy and the ripple of 
Argentine chatter was loosed for the first time from many 
tongues. But withal the religious quietude and ease of 
these scions of a centuries-old religious culture remained 
with us for hours to come. 

And now it was hotter, so cervecerias, hundreds of the 
shoddy little beer emporiums sprawling their frail tables 
out onto the narrow, minutely tiled sidewalks, were un- 
usually inviting that morning. We turned into the shade 
of one and seated ourselves away from the clutches of a 
South American summer now wide awake. 

Dos cervezas, we told the mozo, and as we lifted the 
foaming cooling beverage to our lips observed that we 
were not alone in our pleasant dissipation. Men, men, 


men, everywhere; men sipping their eleven o'clock demi- 
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tasse from toy-cups, nibbling on olives and almonds, 
or smacking their lips after deep draughts of the unpro- 
hibited, refreshing hops. Men, men, talking, talking, now 
about the recent closing of the Conversion Office, the fa- 
mous Caja de Conversién, or voicing, not too blatantly, 
their appraisal of President Irigoyen and his clique, out- 
lining the course of exports and imports, and occasionally 
something about Norte Americanos. As we sat quietly, 
strangers, gringoes they would call us when we had left, 
the women were returning from church with their young 
men and always close behind the duennas. The women 
without and the men within, all those men in the cafe 
calmly satisfied that they had long ago abandoned the 
weekly practice of going to Mass, had left that traditional 
duty to those women out there and the callow youths who 
would accompany their loves anywhere—even to church. 
And so we saw them, the women with their missals, and 
the men with their cups. 

Out on Calle Congallo a griddle. We turned single file 
to permit two padres to pass on the narrow walk without 
the necessity of stepping off into the gutter. They quietly 
brushed by us indifferently, their faces shaded by their flat, 
narrow-brimmed hats and their persons concealed by long 
full cassocks. They glanced neither to the left nor to the 
right, but slipped through the groups of loitering sefiores 
ignoring and ignored. 

Parque Palermo lay like an exquisitely cut gem in the 
clear, clean light of that afternoon. The spell of the Sab- 
bath had softened the harshness of the city noises and the 
clat, clat, clats of horses’ feet drawing quaint carriages on 
the avenida leading to the parque at a pace attuned to the 
spirit of the siesta hour, was the only sharpness that broke 
through the suburban stillness. The heat was intense, 
though waning, and the hundreds of Argentines, chic and 
shabby, proud and humble, sauntered along the byways of 
the parque. Children played quietly while older folk sat 
on the shiningly tinted mosaic benches or watching the 
black swans and hardly drifting gondolas on the smooth 
lake beyond. The lawns and flowers were flawless in 
neatness and arrangement and the peace of the garden spot 
was untroubled by the churning of motors and an atmos- 
phere laden with gasoline fumes. 

Unlike the States diversions were few and though hun- 
dreds were visiting the parque the overtones of voices 
might have been the prayerful whispers of worshipers at 
the Consecration. 

That night a quiet twilight dinner revealed many things 
and emphasized the thematic solemnity and sobriety of the 
day just closed. Much of what the hostess said has by 
now been forgotten. But there was something about long 
sleeves at Mass, feminine morals in “ B. A.,” the Argen- 
tine church, many things. 

“We're happy, of course, we women here,” the hostess 
said, “even though we are not so free as your American 
women.” 

How unarresting was feminine life in the Argentine 
with its duennas and insistent traditions. 

“Oh, no,” she went on, “we here never go out un- 
chaperoned. Our callers come to the homes and our par- 
ents do the entertaining . . . the parents receive the mar- 
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riage proposals, approve or disapprove, and continue un- 
tiring vigilance over the betrothed couples until marriage 
and sometimes afterwards . . . let us sing . . . mother 
loves to hear the music. . . .” 

Long sleeves at Mass, duennas, that afternoon in the 
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parque, that evening in the patio beneath the stars, pic- 
turing the far-flung glances of the wooing caballero, with 
the parents in the sala or somewhere hard by, the slow and 
firm handshaking of greeting and farewell,—Sunday in the 
Argentine. But, then, Monday seemed not half so blue. 


God and the Tractors 


Joun LaFarce, S. J. 


been aptly put by the “presidents of three major 

Methodist bodies in Great Britain,” whose testi- 
mony is quoted by the Christian Advocate, and comes to 
join the dignified protest of the American Committee on 
Religious Rights and Minorities, and the ample confir- 
mation offered by Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., in 
his recent pamphlet (Catholic Near East Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City). 

“Two things have become clear,” say the Methodists, 
“from the statements of the authorities themselves. First, 
that Christians are being widely and severely penalized, 
not orily for their political actions, but for their religious 
beliefs; and secondly, that the Soviet State has deliber- 
ately committed itself to a campaign against all religion 
as such, not simply against the Russian Orthodox Church, 
but against all belief in God.” 

However, amongst all that is brought in to cloud the 
issue, one more sincere objection merits some attention. 
The Soviets are wrong, it is granted, in the religious 
sphere. But are they not trying to make the poor peas- 
ants happy by teaching them how to farm? And the 
hundreds of Americans who annually make the “Grand 
Ducal” tour—personally conducted—in Soviet Russia, 
are cited in confirmation. . 

Now in this country farm enlightenment is associated 
with the highest type of benevolent attitude, with respect 
for religion and established rights, public spirit and com- 
munity progress. Hence we are favorably impressed 
when we read of similar activities in Soviet Russia. We 
are reassured in learning that. an American, Thomas D. 
Campbell, suggested some of the features of the present 
Five-Year plan for socializing Russian agriculture. Mr. 
Campbell is the apostle of the giant industrial farm, and 
points with pride to his well-nigh 100,000 acre project 
in Montana, as well as to what the Russians are doing. 

However, Americans are not as trustful of the big- 
farm idea as are the Soviets. As Wallace’s Farmer 
(neither sentimental nor ultra-conservative) remarks 
(March 22): 

“The more we see of corporation farming and chain 
farming, the more we are inclined to think that the 
family-sized farmers have nothing serious to fear, pro- 
vided they keep fairly up to date in their methods of soil 
improvement, the feeding of livestock and the use of 
up-to-date machinery. .. . 

“We are more and more convinced that the ideal farm 
unit over most of Iowa is the 240-acre family-size farm. 
Of course, there will always be a lot of small farms as 
well as a few corporation and chain farms. But as the 
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remorseless competition of the next fifty years goes on, 
we expect the family-sized farm to hold its own. In 
fact, we would expect much of the land now held by 
insurance companies to be back in the hands of family- 
sized farmers within thirty years.” 

Mr. Campbell’s plan, however, is only a small part of 
the drastic scheme elaborated by the Soviets, as a means 
of finding the extra wheat necessary to feed the cities 
and the army. 

Four principal means were chosen by Mr. Stalin, the 
Red Czar, in the present Five-Year campaign (begun 
in 1929), which may be summed up briefly. 

1. Agricultural domains, or sovkhozy; for fallow or 
non-fertile lands, such as those of Central Asia. 

2. Collective production, kolkloz (KOLIektivnoye 
KHOZyaistvo, “collective economy”). For the expro- 
priation which these enterprises involve, compensation is 
promised in the form of long-term credits, and, notably, 
political advantages. 

Three types of kolkhoz are found. (a)Simple com- 
mon use of machines, mere cooperative societies. (b) Real 
communes which collectivize everything, even pigs, 
chickens, etc., down to the ground. Mr. Duranty, the 
hopeful correspondent of the New York Times, admits 
that some of the peasants “dislike” going to these ex- 
tremes. (c)The “artels,” which leave the laborers free 
disposition as to their stock, instruments, plots, etc. 

The other two outstanding means for carrying out 
the Five-Year agricultural plan are: 

3. Tractor stations, by which the State rents tractors 
to the peasants, or contracts with persons or societies. 

4. The State purchase of standing crops. 

Mr. R. H. Knickerbocker, of the New York Evening 
Post Foreign Service, sums up the situation as follows: 

“The Soviet Government had planned under its five- 
year scheme to collectivize 2,670,000 farms by the end 
of 1930. Instead there had been collectivized by the 
beginning of 1930 approximately 11,000,000 farms, ac- 
cording to Stalin’s own figures in his recent speech 
warning against the dangers of such excessive speed. 

“This hasty rate of collectivization, by which is meant 
merely the expropriation of the less poverty-stricken 
peasants and their more or less forcible amalgamation 
into communal organizations, far outstripped the power 
of the Government to equip collective farms. 

“Before surrendering to the Soviet authorities and 
entering collective farms, thousands of peasants slaugh- 
tered their livestock and even killed their horses in protest. 

“If collectivization had proceeded at the planned speed, 
the Government would perhaps have been able to replace 
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the horses with tractors. As it is, there have been five 
times as many farms collectivized as had been anticipated 
and there is available but one-fifth of the equipment 
planned. 

“ The net result is that someting like one-half of all 
the farms in Russia will be under collectivization and 
will have less chance of grain production this year than 
they would have had had they been left as individual 
farms.” 

A few quotations from the Moscow /zvestiya will show 
the anxiety that prevails: 


Kharkov, Feb. 18—Our achievements so far in this respect are 
absolutely insufficient. . . . In this last period there has been an 
intolerable keeping back of farm machines from going to the land. 

In RSFSR, USSR, BSSR, the rate of collectivization does not 
fully respond to the rate of gathering farm implements and means 
of production. Thus, up to now, there have been gathered in 
the kolkhozy (production cooperatives), only 48.5 per cent of 
what is necessary, and only 67.4 per cent of work stock have 
been collected in the kolkhozy. Tractors have been repaired to 


the extent of 54.7 per cent. 

Perm, Feb. 23—Communized cattle are kept in the most dis- 
orderly conditions. . . . 9,000 swine have been slaughtered in the 
Shatrov district. 

Smolensk, March 10—The situation with regard to preparation 
for sowing in the sovkhozy (agricultural domains) is still more 
threatening. The deficit of the sovkhosy in the rural economy 
(selkhoz) equipment is more than 30,000 machines. Only ten 
per cent of the machines have been supplied. 

Tashkend, March 10—Preparations for sowing in Central Asia 
suffering from enormous deficits. 

Samara, March 10—The food question in the Middle Volga 
country remains very acute. ... J As yet here not a pound of oats 
has been received and they do not know when it will be. . . . The 
question concerning the fodder for the workmen’s cattle takes on 
a gigantic meaning. . . . Cooperation in the task of distribution 
is not given. Immediate help from central authorities necessary. 

Leningrad, March 1—Damage to tractors in the “Red Putilov” 
factory. Shop paper tells of “mass complaints of the Putilov 
Fordson tractors,” [due to sand put in the motors to sabotage 
them.] 


The events of this spring, it is thought, will show 
whether or not these projects will succeed. The Govern- 
ment has apparently been forced to step back from the 
“commune” to the “artel’’ type of collective project. But 
even if they do succeed and resistance is overcome, are 
they making the peasant happy? The fatal defect in 
the collectivization plan as such—merely as an economic 
scheme—is that it creates a rural proletariat. That the 
formation of such a class, wholly dependent on the 
vagaries of the industrial system, is contemplated by the 
Government, is shown by the ruthless “warfare” being 
waged against any farmer who has even a vestige of 
substance and individual character. Our American “Mas- 
ter Farmers,” the pride of American agricultural prog- 
ress, would be sadly out of place in the USSR. The 
ticket of kulak (so-called “rich peasant”) is fastened to 
anyone not politically acceptable to this current regime. 

But even were such a collectivist movement econom- 
ically sound, even if it were conducted not with ruthless 
violence, but with fairness to the peasants—all of which 
there is ample reason to doubt—whatever good it might 
possess must necessarily be wholly lost by its being 
hooked up with complete irreligion. To stimulate by 
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every means possible the thirst for immediate, earthly 
goods; to kill off all sense of any values in life except 
the use and enjoyment of such goods; to uproot all moral 


restraints; surely none but a madman can imagine that - 


any cooperative or communal scheme can be lastingly 
built on such foundations. 

Yet the Soviets have only their own publicity to blame, 
if their “economic” experiment is thought to possess just 
such a radically anti-religious character. States /zvestiya, 
for instance, for February 26: 

In the districts of absolute collectivization, the kolkhozniki 
(kolkhoz organizers) distribute requests for the immediate closing 
of the church. They say the church and tractor are incompatible. 
The Soviet legislation must not put any obstacle to the atheization 
of the kolkhozy. 


And the same union of ideas is given in more pungent 


form (Jzvestiya, February 21): 
The Pope felt a desire, 
To stop our godless work. 
Namely immediately 
At once, 
Without losing a minute, 
Because the churches of God, 
Because the popes thick-faced, 
Fell in a difficult position, 
An appalling position, 
Let us say it—in kolkhoz. 
The Pope prays to Saint Thérése. 
He worries the “Mother of God,” 
Etc., etc. (becoming ordurous at the end). 


Nor do their expressions of panic help; as, for in- 
stance (/svestiya, March 11, 1930): 

Together with the bacchanalia of the Popes, with the cam- 
paign of lies and calumny against the collectivization of agri- 
culture in the SSSR. . . . there is beginning a systematic and 
organized attack on the Soviet predominance and Soviet exports. 

Will this queer attempt to turn the pleasant hum of 
tractors into a hymn of hate against the Creator, who 
gave men the soil, that they might enjoy it in peace—will 
it bring happiness to 150,000,000 people or to any people 
except a few Red Czars? The events of the next 
decade—perhaps far sooner—will engrave the answer for 
all time in the world’s history. 


REMEMBER 
Here are ashes for thy head, 
Ashes sere and hallowed. 


Ashes for the law defied, 
And thy overweening pride; 


For thy words of hot despite 
Flung like brands across the night; 


For the hours too idly spent 
Questing for vain ravishment ; 


For the ill thou wouldst not shun, 
For the good deeds left undone; 


For the wasting of thy days, 
Prodigal of God’s dispraise. 

Fair thou art? Yea, shortly hence, 
Lapped in ashen impotence, 

All thy beauty will be one 

With the dust men trample on. 


Now the sacring ashes, now 
Bend thy head, and sign thy brow. 
Francis J. McNrrr, S.J. 
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Misleading the Public 


Epmunp A. WaAts3#, S.J]. 


HE following series of communications, interspersed 

with explanation and comment, is of sufficient im- 

pertance, to my mind, to be called to the attention of 
the readers of AMERICA. 

The newsmagazine Time received a copy of the pam- 
phlet by me, entitled “ Why Pope Pius XI Asked Prayers 
for Russia on March 19, 1930.” On March 21, Time 
sent me the following special-delivery letter: 


TIME 
The Weekly Newsmagazine Editorial Offices 
New York CHICAGO 205 East 42nd Street 


New York 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Reverend and dear Father: ee 

Trwe Magazine has received from The Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association your booklet telling why prayers for 
Russia on March 19 were asked. I have telephoned your sec- 
retary for additional information on the caricatures shown in 
the Appendix, and she has referred me to you. 

We should like very much to know when and where each 
of these cartoons first appeared, their circulation, and what- 
ever details you can add. In particular we should like all 
possible information concerning Exhibit No. 2, the public re- 
production of which is not given. Perhaps you may know 
too whether there is any way of getting any facts about the 
man who depicted these caricatures. Whatever assistance you 
may give us will be of benefit in a Time article which, when 
you have seen it, we hope will meet with your approval. 

Let me express again Time’s appreciation of your trouble 
and courtesy. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Litt1an Lerner, 
Assistant to the Religion Editor. 

May I add that we need this material by Monday, March 

24. We should be most grateful if you could get it to us by 
special delivery at that time. 

This communication couched in language that merited a cour- 
teous, an immediate, and objective reply was barely in hand when 
a telegram arrived dated March 22: 


nc 3 1930 stan 22 pm 2 27 


49 24 BLUE 
NEW YoRK NY 22 217P 
REV EDMUND WALSH 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON DC 
TIME WISHES TO KNOW DATE OF OUTRAGES MENTIONED IN YOUR 
PAMPHLET AGAINST BISHOPS OF PERM BELGOROD YOURIEU VO- 
RONEY AND OTHERS STOP PLEASE WIRE COLLECT 
TIME MAGAZINE 
At considerable inconvenience, owing to the increasing number 
of serious demands on his time, the undersigned prepared and 
forwarded to Time the information requested. Both of these docu- 
ments were received by the newsmagazine on Monday, March 24, 
in time for the forthcoming issue of March 31. Though not 
acknowledged, their receipt is publicly admitted by Time. There 


was no privacy about the correspondence. 
The first communication was in the shape of a letter in answer 


to theirs, as follows: 
March 23, 1930 


Miss Lillian Lerner, 
Assistant to Religion Editor 
Time, New York 

Dear Miss Lerner: 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks your courteous letter of 
March 21 which reached me late Saturday night and to which 
I hasten to reply. 

The nee magazine “Bezboshnik” (The Godless ) 
began to appear in January 1923, during my stay in Moscow. 
I immediately went to the public office where it was on sale 
and purchased several copies of the first number and continued 
to do so regularly each following month as the successive 
numbers appeared. As nothing of that sort appears in Russia 
without Governmental approbation and support it must be re- 
gardd as one of the indirect State methods to abolish religion. 

I cannot say what its circulation is except that I have heard 
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on reliable authority that approximately 20,000,000 copies have 
been distributed in the seven years of its existence. 

With the various numbers spread open before me) early 
date as well as the latest, I endeavored to select a few spec- 
imens that seemed to express best the scope of the publica- 
tion and the intent of its sponsors. Two which I have re- 
preduced in the pamphlet appeared in the early year,—1923. 
The irreproducible cartoon mentioned in the appendix ap- 
peared in the very first number, January 1923. 1 do not be- 
lieve it has been surpassed in hatred, violence to common 
decency or in vulgarity. In order to furnish grounds for my 
choice, I am also enclosing herewith 4 additional specimens 
of later caricatures published as late as the closing months of 
1929. I am also enclosing a copy of the particularly offensive 
cartoon (“ Take Ye and Eat”). 

Whatever be one’s personal belief regarding the central 
sacrament of the Christian religion, it is obviously indefensible 
to impose by public authority such a lacerating blasphemy on 
a helpless people. 

I know nothing about the artists, except that the names 
running through “ Bezboshnik” sometimes appeared in former 
times in legitimate Russian newspapers. I suppose that they 
are forced to earn a living by the only means at their disposal. 
The person who directs “The Association of the Godless” 
signs himself Jaroslavsky; his real name is Gabelmann, a 
former Orthodox Jew, but at present a militant atheist. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Epmunp A. Watsu, S.J. 


At the end of this letter the author added a postscript written 
in ink by his own hand, pointing out that the editors would find 
additional specimens of anti-God posters actually used in Russia 
today reproduced in the New York Times of Sunday, March 16, 
1930. 

The second communication was in the form of a paid telegram 
of approximately 300 words, filed around midnight of Sunday, 
March 23, in answer to their previous telegram: 


NIGHT LETTER to 

TIME NEWSMAGAZINE—205 EAST 42 St—NEW 

YORK CITY—N. Y. 
Replying your telegram requesting details outrages recorded 
Russian pamphlet beg to state first Stop Information gathered 
personally during stay in Russia from March nineteen twenty - 
two to November nineteen twentythree from persons all 
classes later substantiated in documentary evidence submitted 
by Entente against Third International to League of Nations 
and now available Geneva Stop Condensed summary in pam- 
phlet proceeds chronologically from earliest cases to latest 
evidence preserved in Vatican archives and is designed to 
present complete historical picture in refutation Soviet claim 
that present world protest is due specifically to fear of alleged 
economic challenge to capitalistic nations arising from Soviet 
five year plan Stop Secondly hence typical cases of persecu- 
tion of ecclesiastics cited in order as proof of antecedent and 
continuous antireligious policy Stop Orthodox prelates men- 
tioned section three pamphlet murdered between nineteen 
eighteen and nineteen twenty Stop Photograph available show- 
ing body Bishop Platon Youriev lying with sixteen horribly 
mutilated priests before corpses were transferred to anatomical 
museum University Youriev January first nineteen eighteen 
Stop Archbishop Voronej hanged before altar of church in 
monastery Saint Mitrofane December nineteen nineteen Stop 
Bishop Benjamin murdered Petrograd nineteen twentytwo 
Stop Budkievicz murdered Moscow twentythree other Catholic 
victims murdered exiled or imprisoned varioys dates from 
twentyfour to twentynine some still alive in January this year 
on Solovetsky Island mentioned page seventeen Stop Thirdly 
documentary evidence recounting Orthodox victims submitted 
Criminal Court Lausanne Switzerland November nineteen 
twentythree accepted as authentic Stop Sir Bernard Pares 
Director School Slavonic Studies London leading English 
authority has just published statement putting list of victims 
including religious women higher than my estimate Stop His 
testimony available if desired Stop Essential point my presen- 
tation to demonstrate deliberate and continuing persecution 
through last ten years with no change of purpose but with 
modification of method which has passed from legal brutality 
to brutal legality Stop Respectfully 

EpmMunp WatsH 
Georgetown University 


An analysis of the abundant information thus furnished, not 
privately but at their request for a Time article, reveals: 

1. The pamphlet, as a condensed historical review of the facts 
in the case, necessarily contains certain revolting incidents dating 
from the very beginning of the Russian Revolution. That is in- 
herent to the nature of history. 
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2. But it also proceeds chronologically and lists other authentic 
instances ,of later and equally revolting injustices. The most casual 
reading of the text will show that far greater space is devoted 
to the more recent than to the earlier instances of persecution, 
with names, dates and places freely furnished, ending with 1929. 

3. The particularly offensive cartoon, which Time alone of all 
newspapers and magazines welcomed to its pages—in defiance 
of common decency and in violation of requests that it be not 
printed—is but one of a similar Soviet series which continues 
unbroken up to the present hour. In order that tlie editors of 
Time might be in full possession of these realities, four additional 
and blasphemous caricatures in color were included in my letter, 
all of them as recent as 1929. They are uniformly vulgar and 
offensive—in one, a Communist workman is dumping Jesus Christ 
into a refuse pile; in another a Soviet figure is sweeping Almighty 
God into a garbage can, etc. Moreover, the attention of the editors 
of Time was invited to the New York Times of Sunday, March 
16, 1930, where two more specimens of “Anti-God” posters cur- 
rently used in Russia were reproduced. 

This entire correspondence and documentation was suppressed 
and ignored. Instead, Time informed its readers on March 31, 
1930: 

Privately Father Walsh agreed last week that the cartoon, to 
which his pamphlet ascribed no date, actually appeared in 
Soviet Russia seven years ago. He agreed that since then 
there have been “ modifications of the [Soviet] method, which 
has passed from legal brutality to brutal legality "—i.e. Soviet 
law is now enforced with iron strictness, but Soviet law no 
longer countenances savage acts. Father Walsh further agreed 
that most of the Soviet atrocities and murders of priests de- 
scribed in his pamphlet (nearly all without dates) occurred 
prior to 1923, and some as early as 1919, when the present 
Soviet Government as now organized did not exist. In a 
word, the Walsh pamphlet is another presentation of the same 
out-of-date stories against which Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald recently warned (Time, March 10), urging 
Englishmen to demand fresh not vintage news from Russia. 
This deliberate disregard of the totality of facts and this amaz- 

ing distortion of evidence submitted at the request of the editors 
of Time—though a distinct disservice to the high cause of truth 
and a blow at the ethics of responsible journalism—has its com- 
pensations for the candid reader. The incident revives confidence 
in that prime tenet of Greek philosophy, “ To see life steadily and 
to see it whole.” It will emphasize the extreme caution and re- 
serve to be exercised hereafter in accepting the quips and pranks 
of Time as serious reporting, or impartial criticism or atithentic 
news. It will again demonstrate how easily one may relax into 
a favorite attitude or pose even in the presence of the most 
compelling proofs of human sufferings. Though satire and raillery 
probably have as legitimate a place in current literature as did 
the extravaganzas of Juvenal and Dean Swift, one may fairly 
question the wisdom of intruding them into the present issue. 
Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard in the Nation for April 9, 1930, 
with complete justice warns his readers that “the preservation 
of liberty of conscience is the most important thing in the world, 
and that next to it comes refusal to bow down before the power 
of the state when one’s mind and conscience dictate revolt.” 


APRIL SNOW 


“ He died today.” Such was the news they brought. . . 
Now is her hair grown white, and yet her face 
Still holds youth’s radiance—youth’s winsome grace. 
“Poor thing!” they whisper. . . Oh, but I have thought 
Of April snow upon the hills; its white, 
White pity softly veiling all the scars, 
And mirroring the flame of spring’s own stars 
Caught in the dark web of an April night. 
How soon the ebbing tide of years will bring 
That moment when her love shall meet his eyes! 
Oh, April snow beneath the dawning skies, 
Mute promise of the earth’s awakening— 
Of tears and laughter, warm with memory— 
Of all the joy that has been and shall be! 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 


April 12, 1930 


Sociology 
The Lawless Labor Union 


Paut L. BLake y, S.J. 


” this country the labor union has generally been con- 

sidered, more or less a lawless affair. Countenanced, 
tolerated, borne patiently, or put up with, it never has 
been approved in the same sense that the courts might 
sustain the domestic slave trade, for instance, before 
1865, or the Standard Oil Company of the ’70’s. The 
union has always pressed too closely upon the right to 
hold property, courts and legislatures have thought, to be 
an association at home among American institutions. 

A little more than a century ago (1803) it was held in 
Philadelphia that workingmen who combined to secure 
better wages could be indicted for conspiracy. Six years 
later, it was held in New York that workers who “ by 
preconcert or agreement ”’ quit when their employer low- 
ered wages, were indictable under the statute defining 
conspiracy. Not until sixty years ago did New York 
reverse this ruling by amending the statute; but by that 
time the notion that all trade unions were dark-lantern 
associations, and that any form of collective bargaining 
was equivalent to hijacking, had possessed the minds of 
the ruling classes. Even today, while trade unions are 
allowed to exist, as Republicans once were in Mississippi, 
like Republicans they are not precisely encouraged. 

The latest form of weapon to be used against them 
(the trade unions, not the Republicans) is the injunc- 
tion. Federal injunctions, it is true, have been used since 
the railway strikes in the Southwest in 1886, but the prac- 
tice did not stir up much public excitement until the Pull- 
man strike in 1892. That industrial dispute was “ settled ” 
by Federal troops plus a Federal injunction, but while 
the Federal troops marched away, the Federal injunction 
has kept marching on. The case of Eugene Debs, leader 
of the strikers, was carried to the Supreme Court, and 
by a decision rendered in 1895 that august tribunal made 
the injunction a recognized authority in labor disputes. 
It may seem an odd method of arriving at the bottom of 
the troubled well of truth, but if you will consult Jn re 
Debs, 158 United States 564, you may find some enlighten- 
ment. In any case, the employers have. Two years later, 
an injunction granted by Federal Judge Taft in the Ann 
Arbor case reached the Supreme Court, and was sustained. 
It seems that an engineer on another railroad, despite 
the injunction declined to handle an Ann Arbor car, but 
at the same time declined to quit his job. Judge Taft 
had graciously allowed the alternative. 

The Supreme Court held that the injunction bound all 
who had heard of it, even though it had not been served 
on the hearer, and was not directed especially at him. It 
was a rather stiff ruling this (Jn re Lennon, 166 United 
States 548) although not so stiff as some that have since 
been issued. Its importance lies in the sanctity and 
authority which it gave the Federal injunction, especially 
when taken in connection with the Debs case. 

Employers and owners increasingly favor the use of the 
injunction because of its speedy effects. Generally the re- 
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action is like that of the cat to which Tom Sawyer ad- 
ministered the pain killer—vigorous and immediate. The 
injunction may not be made permanent when a hearing is 
reached, but in labor disputes, as in war, time is often all 
important, and a few days may turn the balance. Equity 
courts have power—and rightly—to give relief when there 
is no adequate remedy at law, and can forbid persons to 
do certain things which, it is alleged, threaten danger 
to property. What form this “relief” can and should 
take, is another matter. Occasionally, as in the Northern 
Pacific case, men have been compelled by injunction to 
keep on working for a particular corporation, even though 
they desired to quit. This injunction was later overruled, 
quite illogically, it seems to me, but other injunctions 
almost necessarily have the effect of compelling men either 
to keep on at their jobs, or suffer a penalty. To my mind 
this order is logical enough, if the injunction is to be 
allowed at all. Of course, it fails notably on the side of 
equity. 

Logically, too, and naturally, the labor union has no 
love for the injunction. This lack of affection does not 
arise out of an immutable wish on its part to commit 
deeds of violence; but, rather, out of the manner in which 
and the reasons for which injunctions are frequently 
issued. The effect is that of summarily throwing you or 
me in jail, because Jones files an affidavit pleading his 
fears that we may steal his watch. Or in the language 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis who said in Truax v. Corrigan 
(257 United States 312) stating the contention of the 
unions, “ The issues in litigation arising out of trade 
disputes related largely to questions of fact. But in equity, 
issues of fact as of law were tried by a single judge, sit- 
ting without a jury. Charges of violating an injunction 
were often heard on affidavit merely, without the oppor- 
tunity of confronting or cross-examining witnesses. Men 
found guilty of contempt were committed in the judge’s 
discretion, without either a statutory limit upon the length 
of the imprisonment, or the opportunity of effective re- 
view on appeal, or the right of release on bail pending 
possible revisory proceedings. The effect of the proceed- 
ings on the individual was substantially the same as if he 
had been successfully prosecuted for a crime, but he was 
denied, in the course of these equity proceedings, those 
rights which by the Constitution, are commonly secured 
to persons charged with crime.” 

These are plain words. They show how, under the 
forms of equity, one man sitting on a bench can send to 
jail a number of men who have not even been indicted, 
much less tried, and can keep them there at his pleasure, 
and deny them bail or appeal. 

Justice Brandeis continues: “It was asserted that in 
these proceedings an alleged danger to property, always 
incidental and at times insignificant, was often laid hold 
of to enable the penalties of the criminal law to be ¢n- 
forced expeditiously, without that protection to the lib- 
erty of the individual which the Bill of Rights was de- 
signed to afford; that through such proceedings a single 
judge often usurped the functions not only of the jury 
but of the police department; that in prescribing the con- 
ditions under which strikes were permissible, and how 
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they might be carried out, he usurped also the powers of 
the legislature, and that incidentally, he abridged the 
constitutional rights of individuals to free speech, to a 
free press, and to peaceful assembly.” In other words, 
by a scratch of the pen, the said judge abolished not only 
tke Constitution of the United States, with the Bill of 
Rights, but all which we in English-speaking countries— 
and throughout Christendom for that matter—are ac- 
customed to call man’s natural rights. 

Obviously this power resides in no official, or set of 
cfficials. Human rights are more sacred than the title 
to a parcel of freight cars and locomotives. Any judicial 
power which can be tortured and twisted to assert such 
power under lawful forms, should be abolished. 

Several bills have been introduced into Congress since 
1928 to effect a limit on the power of Federal courts to 
grant injunctions in industrial disputes. But no action has 
been taken, and little interest has been displayed by the 
public. Recently, however, the Federal Council of 
Churches issued a report made by its research committee, 
which contains a number of excellent suggestions. The 
gist of them is as follows: 

1. Collective action by labor to secure recognition of the 
union by employers should not be enjoined. 

2. Picketing, when unaccompanied by violence or in- 
timidation, should not be enjoined. 

3. The maxim that “he who comes into equity must 
come with clean hands” should be given much weight by 
the courts. A provocative policy by the employer goes 
tar toward invalidating any claim for equitable relief. 

4. An application for injunction should be supported 
by witnesses who can be questioned by counsel or by 
the court, rather than merely by affidavits. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that affidavits obtained under 
conditions of social unrest are extremely unreliable. 

5. Whenever possible, a hearing should be granted in 
advance of the restraining order or temporary injunction, 
and in any case, a hearing should be held as soon as it 
13 physically possible to effect an appearance of the parties, 
and the witnesses. 

6. More adequate methods of making the injunction 
known to those whom it concerns should be provided and 
required by the court. 

7. Injunctions should be written in language that the 
layman can understand. 

8. In contempt proceedings growing out of alleged 
violation of a labor injunction, the defendants should 
have the right of trial by jury, and punishment should be 
limited by statute. 

9. The judge who presides should not be the judge 
whose order is alleged to be violated. 

10. Appeals should be expedited. 

It will not be contended that upon these suggestions, 
a definite and proper limitation upon the power of Fed- 
eral courts to grant injunctions in industrial disputes, can 
be based. But freedom of the courts to disregard them 
insures deepening and extension of the evils pointed out 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis. In that case, the courts will act 
as fomenters of industrial disputes, and as destroyers of 
natural and constitutional rights. 
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Education 


The Catholic Law School 
Linus A. Litty, S.J., M.A., LL.M. 
Regent, School of Law, St. Louis University 


ACING the Tiber in the Eternal City, in front of the 
Roman Palace of Justice, stands a statue of Cicero 
sharing honors with Papinian, Prince of the Jurisconsults. 
Tustly indeed is the distinction given, for Cicero was one 
of the world’s greatest lawyers in a class that is few in 
number, though perhaps not so much because of his match- 
less eloquence as because the background of his training 
was the richest time of the law’s development, the years 
of the Roman republic. Influenced, as were other Latin 
scholars, by Greek thought and culture, he had learned 
from the stoic philosophers to find the law’s foundations 
deep grounded in human reason and human nature. 

His appreciation of the stoics was like that of Lord 
Mansfield, the Papinian of English Law, who said of 
Socrates, “ I will take the liberty of calling him the great 
lawyer of antiquity, since the first principles of all law 
are derived from his philosophy.” Cicero, schooled in the 
law’s philosophy, with a deep conviction that its bases are 
essentially ethical, has given us a very excellent descrip- 
tive definition of the natural law. “ There is,” he says, 
“a true law, a right reason, comfortable to justice, dif- 
fused through all hearts, unchangeable, eternal, which, by 
its commands summons to duty, by its prohibitions deters 
from evil. Attempts to amend this law are impious; to 
modify it, is wrong; to repeal it is impossible.” 

Because there is a law of the Eternal God, as described 
by the great classic orator, every tyro in jurisprudence 
must learn that his studies are ultimately founded, like all 
other knowledge that is genuine, in the will of the Author 
Almighty, who created the heavens and the earth and all 
things that were made. The Catholic law student should 
find in his law studies an easy transition from the cardinal 
tenets of a holy and sublime Faith impressed upon his re- 
ceptive mind in early youth. He should be able in the law 
school to continue what his primary preceptors taught him 
to begin. Advancing studies should show him more and 
more of that law eternal which is diffused through all 
hearts, and which cannot be amended, modified, or re- 
pealed. Under auspices and influences similar to those in 
which he became acquainted with the primal rudiments of 
knowledge, he may best learn that human enactments de- 
rive their force from the eternal law which the Author of 
nature has written in the hearts of men. 

Fundamental notions of Christian ethics, learned in the 
Catholic college and systematically stressed in the Catholic 
law school, will not only help to keep the student true to 
the Faith of his fathers, but wili also supply him with 
enduring principles without which the law may indeed be- 
come a “codeless myriad of precedent, and a wilderness 
of single instances.” Let it not be said that the student 





needs the lessons of Faith only in the early years of ele- 
mentary study. The stimulus of Catholic environment 
and the guidance of Catholic faith are needed throughout 
the formative period of life, in professional as well as 
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preparatory study. The law school can do little more than 
teach the student how to think and analyze, how to find 
the law and grasp its meaning. It can only be the begin- 
ning of study that must continue through life. A lawyer 
must be a life-long student, and his law-school training 
may largely determine the kind of a student he is to be. 
With a training that is thoroughly ethical continuing what 
was begun in his first catechetical instruction, he will be 
provided with the best possible foundation and guidance 
for legal studies. 

It is in the Catholic school, whether elementary, secon- 
dary, or professional, that Catholic practices may be best 
encouraged and the spirit of Catholic loyalty best main- 
tained. Fidelity to his Church will make and keep the 
student a better man, and a more reliable, as well as a 
more efficient, lawyer. A lawyer has especial need to be 
of strong resolute will and character. The law student, 
therefore, must expect to find that he has admitted an 
element that is both dangerous and weakening, when he 
allows himself to be half-hearted in regard to the most 
important concern of life. By constant fidelity to relig- 
ious obligations he can best train himself to the high 
standard of integrity which is the legal profession’s great- 
est need, and should be its finest ornament. Here is to 
be found the surest safeguard against even a taint of that 
crafty chicanery and shameless venality which have caused 
so many to regard both the law and lawyer with suspicion 
and distrust. 

A lawyer is not merely a paid advocate or a licensed 
counselor. He is a trusted official, charged with a sacred 
duty in the administration of justice. He may give to his 
client his time, energy, native ability and the benefit of 
learning acquired by years of patient toil, and expect in 
return reasonable compensation; but he may neither give 
nor sell his professional integrity nor his honor as a man. 
He to whom honor can be venal, knows not what honor 
means. Unswerving fidelity to each and all in the mani- 
fold relations of professional duty, may be confidently 
expected as the normal fruition of a noble loyalty to re- 
ligious obligation, studiously nourished in the Catholic 
school. 

In pursuing a law course, one must of necessity come 
face to face with many disputed questions of history. 
There are, in fact, historical questions which seem to be 
kept in a kind of perpetual obscurity by writers who prefer 
to reconstruct and rearrange what others have written, 
rather than investigate for themselves the subject they 
assume to treat. This is particularly true of English his- 
tory and English law. Much of the content of Black- 
stone’s “ Commentaries ” has become quite obsolete, but 
some writers of times more recent seem unwilling to 
allow his unfounded charges and false statements con- 
cerning the Catholic Church to pass from the memory of 
mankind, with the malice of which they were born. As 
if desiring to usurp the eternal years of truth, they seem 
intent upon demonstrating that wounded, writhing errors, 
too, have not been born to die. The character and in- 
fluence of the Chancellors, the purpose and attitude of 
ecclesiastical courts, the substance and scope of marriage 
legislation in the Church, are questions which writers of 
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great reputation, whether intentionally or not, have griev- 
ously misrepresented. 

It became in the course of historical events the func- 
tion of ecclesiastical Chancellors to enrich English law in 
its crude, inceptive state, with principles drawn from the 
rich treasures of a highly developed Roman jurisprudence. 
Yet their purposes and their work have been so far dis- 
torted and misrepresented, as to invite the conclusion that 
they impoverished and impeded a law which they led out 
of the bog of Norman barbarism. Not many months ago 
a learned author, assuming to write the history of cor- 
porations, attributed to ecclesiastical mysticism concepts 
that were old in centuries before Caesar crossed the Rhine. 
Strangely enough one of the ecclesiastical offenders was 
“James I, the Catholic.” Perhaps and Catholic high- 
school student could be relied upon for more accurate in- 
formation regarding the religious sympathies of James I. 
Others have advanced theories and statements which are 
the more dangerous because more insidious and less pal- 
pably false. It would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance to the law student of questions in legal history, 
since a knowledge of the law’s development is essential to 
its proper appreciation. The time he spends in investi- 
gating historical questions which affect both the Church 
and the legal profession will help to make him a better- 
equipped lawyer as well as a better-informed Catholic. 

Let the Catholic student but grasp the opportunities 
that are offered him in an institution where his Faith is 
held in becoming reverence, and he will find therein the 
firm and reliable foundations of genuine legal knowledge. 
With continued assistance of Catholic environment and 
responsive fidelity to the eternal law which knows no 
amendment or repeal, he may become and remain as the 
final resultant of his training, a competent lawyer, a 
good citizen, a loyal Catholic, and a noble man. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NE of the compensations of old age is that it has 

little to fear by taking you into its confidence. So 
when George Herbert Palmer spoke, in the March At- 
lantic, with “ extreme intimacy ” about his revered wife, 
one was not shocked, but simply interested to learn the 
following : 

She had undergone a desperate operation for an intestinal trouble 
which was congenital. I went to see her on the morning when she 
awoke, and was shocked at the artificialities of the place. The 
nurses were black-robed nuns. The walls were hung with pictures 
of fabulous saints. How offensive, I thought, must all this be 
to that lover of simplicity, especially now when she is at the point 
of death and able to speak only in whispers. But as I entered her 
face was all aglow over “this blessed place where the air seems 
full of religion and one feels entirely free and at ease.” Her 
thoughts were on divine things. Such are open to us all. 

Which shows that the years had brought spiritual 
vision to Mrs. Palmer. But one also wonders how the 
emeritus Professor of Natural Religion and Moral 
Philosophy at Harvard University could have lived, and 
read, and taught so many years, could have had inter- 
course with so many thousands of cultured minds, and 
still believed that the Saints are “ fabulous” and nursing 
Sisters in a hospital “ artificial.” 
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HEN Sister Veronica Klimkiewicz, one of the few 
surviving “nuns of the battlefield,” breathed her 
last on March 24 just past, at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Balti- 
more, I think no Massachusetts Puritan could find her 
sainthood “ fabulous,” nor her life “ artificial.” For 
seventy-five years she was a member of the Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
where for many years she had ministered to the sick. 
Her varied life subsequent to the Civil War brought 
ker to Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Lowell, Washington and Los Angeles. In Lowell 
and Los Angeles she nursed small-pox patients. 





PEAKING of holy women, neither “ artificial” nor 

“ fabulous,” it is interesting to learn that probably 
the two first statues, erected by public subscription, to 
women in private life, were erected to Southern women, 
that they stand in Southern towns, and that both of 
these women were staunch Catholics. 

One of these statues stands in Birmingham, Ala., to 
the memory of Mary Cahalan. She was one of the first 
teachers in the public-school system of Birmingham, and 
eventually became principal of one of its finest schools: 
Powell School, which she served from 1885 to 1905. At 
her death a memorial was subscribed for. 

New Orleans, on the other hand, “the most Southern 
of all Southern cities,” appears to have the honor of erect- 
ing the first public monument, at least in this country, to 
a women in private life. The monument to Margaret 
Haughery stands in front of the orphanage to which she 
devoted many years. 

Margaret Haughery was the orphaned baby of Irish 
immigrants, and was adopted by a sturdy young Welsh 
couple (good Baptists they were, but scrupulous about 
raising the little orphan in the Faith of her fathers). 
Widowed, and bereft of her own baby at the age of 
twenty, Margaret became a laundress at the St. Charles 
Hotel, in New Orleans. The Sisters of a neighboring 
asylum were having a hard time to provide for the 
orphans in their care. The childless Margaret offered her 
services and a share of her earnings. From her savirtgs 
at the laundry she bought two cows, opened a dairy, and 
daily for years her milk cart was a familiar sight. 

During the yellow fever epidemic the children of New 
Orleans were orphaned by hundreds. Need created a 
larger orphanage. The Civil War added its burden. Mar- 
garet’s dairy grew, as indeed did everything she touched, 
and soon a bakery was started from the profits of the 
dairy. Not only milk, but bread also was furnished to all 
the city orphanages regardless of creed or color. “ They 
are all orphans alike,” said Margaret. 

After her death, a public memorial was a _ natural 
thought. She was depicted quite as in life, sitting in her 
familiar chair before the door of her bakery. 

Miss Katherine H. Wootten, of Washington, D. C., 
to whom I am indebted for these details, remarks: 

“Thus the conservative South—the Old South—was 
the first to so honor two simple women—Catholic women, 
both of them. Has any other section done likewise?” 

THE PILGRIM, 
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Literature 


What Is This New Humanism? 


Witrriw Parsons, S. J. 


TERRIFIC gust of wind has recently hit the world 

of letters and all but knocked it galley west. Its 
name is Humanism. It has smashed a lot of windows, 
swept a gallery of pictures from their walls, emptied a 
row of attics, and in a swirl of dust, papers, magazines, 
ink, fists, kicks, shouts, groans and insults, it has tumbled 
ranks of humans off their feet, and some off their pedes- 
tals, and, well—it seems to be here to stay. It is a cyclone 
which looks uncomfortably as if it meant to make itself 
comfortable and settle down in our libraries and studies, 
and—who knows ?—get ready to invade the pulpit, class- 
room and lecture platform, and ultimately, perhaps 
twenty years from now, be discovered by the enterprising 
Sunday supplements and find its fortune made. 

The curious part of the upheaval is the length of time 
it took to have itself taken seriously. More than thirteen 
years ago, a fellow-student of theology burst into my 
room waving in one hand a copy of the “ Shelburne 
Essays” and in the other “The New Laokoon,” and 
shouted excitedly: “‘ What did I tell you? They’re coming 
our way! Look at this! Read this! What did I tell you? 
Hooray!” What was capable of so upsetting an ordi- 
narily calm person of Scottish ancestry was worth at least 
some passing interest. An article or two by each of us 
in the columns of America on Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More, and we shortly forgot them, led thereto, no 
doubt, by the urge of an impending examination. 

A glance toward Princeton from time to time to see 
what More was up to, and another toward Harvard to 
see what Babbitt was about, revealed merely that the 
cyclone was there all right, but that it never seemed to 
move. It was that strangest of phenomena, an atmospheric 
disturbance that marked time and looked flatfooted. Bab- 
bitt wrote a few books, such as “The New Laokoon,” 
“Rousseau and Romanticism,” and “Democracy and Lead- 
ership.” More wrapped his ideas up in rolls of classical 
scholarship. For years and years both of them thundered 
—and their noise was smothered by the covers of books 
and the walls of classrooms. They were just two lit’ry 
fellows, like thousands of others. They were ignored by 
‘the millions and boycotted by the knowing. H. L. 
Mencken put out a tentative hand in their direction and, 
to his own unutterable surprise, nearly had it bit off. His 
rage was comical. But for the most part there was silence. 

But the storm did break. In 1928, Gorham B. Munson, 
in “ Destinations,” opened the attack; More and Foerster 
followed suit in “The Demon of the Absolute” and 
“American Criticism.” Louis Mercier, visiting professor 
at Harvard, went back to his native France and wrote a 
book, soon translated, ““The Humanist Movement in the 
United States.” Into the columns of the Nation and the 
New Republic, bibles of the liberals, there crept a new 
note of extraordinary asperity toward Foerster, Babbitt 
and More. Edmund Wilson, Stark Young, Louis Gannett, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Granville Hicks, Hartley Grattan, 
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and Lewis Mumford began to forsake their accustomed 
olympianism. They looked uncommonly scared. The 
Criterion in England, and in the United States the Hound 
and Horn, reviews for the esoteric, began to talk Human- 
ism; the Bookman, under new editorship, took on an atti- 
tude of discipleship ; and the Forum, which is completely 
opposed to everything the Humanists stand for, but which 
rarely overlooks a bet for circulation, offered More and 
Babbitt a rostrum. The cyclone was on the move and the 
world of letters was roaring with its noise. Now the 
Humanists have published a manifesto, “ Humanism and 
America” (Farrar and Rinehart), a collection of essays 
by Babbitt and More and a dozen of their colleagues and 
disciples. It looks like a coming best seller in non-fiction. 

Now, what, who and why are these Humanists? 

Lest the unwary reader be fooled with counterfeits, 
it is well at first to offer a few distinctions. Not all who 
call themselves Humanists are Babbittites, and the Bab- 
bitt-More outfit has some spurious camp followers. So 
be it said at once that this naked eye makes out three 
systems, each one independent in its orbit, and all going 
by the name of Humanists. There are the literary Hu- 
manists, led by Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt and 
Norman Foerster, and surrounded by a galaxy of bril- 
liant youngsters. There are the naturalistic Humanists, 
who descend from an unnatural alliance of Nietsche and 
Rousseau, and who number among their near forebears 
Georg Brandes, Anatole France, Blasco Ibafiez, Bene- 
detto Croce, Miguel Unamuno, Romain Rolland, Bertrand 
Russell, H. G. Wells, and others. In Europe they would 
be immediately recognized as the intellectual propa- 
gandists for the ideas of Freemasonry. Atheism and 
Laicism are their twin gods, and Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Mencken, and the critics of the Nation and the New 
Republic are their prophets. Liberty is their camouflage. 
Walter Lippmann, in his “ Preface to Morals,” recently 
tried to give them an appearance of intellectuality and 
respectability by casting over them the mantle of San- 
tayana. Lastly, there are the religious Humanists, whose 
left and less respectable wing is led by John Haynes 
Holmes and Dr. Potter, and whose right and highly 
intelligent wing is composed of the Unitarians, with their 
organ, the Christian Register, and of at least two accom- 
plished writers and lecturers, H. L. Marzolf and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. They are Deists in religion, that is, while holding 
to the transcendence of God, they deny his simultaneous 
immanence. We can leave aside this last category of 
Humanists for the present, to return to them at some 
future time, for they are highly interesting, too. 

The real battle at present is between the Humanists 
and the Naturalists, and the diverting part of the spectacle 
is that the Naturalists, for so long in possession of the 
field, are on the run. They are in a panic. The very ill- 
tempered tone of their writings betrays the fact. For 
years they have told us: “No intelligent man can 
hold . . .”; “ Nobody any longer believes . . .”; “ We 
have passed beyond the stage . . .”; “ Only a medieval- 
ist can say . . .”, and the rest of it. Time is the test of 
truth; what people believe now, that is what is true; if 
you don’t believe it, you are not intelligent and you are 
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behind the times. Today’s scientific fad theory is the 
thing. Now here come several most evidently intelligent 
people saying, with extraordinary erudition, the very op- 
posite of what our Naturalists are saying, and horrors! 
actually throwing them out of court as inferior in knowl- 
edge and critical acumen, just as they did once with 
Mencken, and, still more horrors! the whole world is 
running after them. The Naturalists are fast becoming 
Old Timers; time, their own test of truth, is turned 
against them. No wonder they are in a bad humor and 
in a panic. Their epitaph will be that they put their trust 
in Science, the most ephemeral of guides. 

A still more exciting result of the invasion of the Hu- 
manists is that, for the first time in a long while, Life 
is becoming the same thing as Letters. The cyclone is 
not all wind. It has a hard, solid core. It has gathered 
some things in its travels. It has blown away all the 
ancient simpering and artificial criticism; it has hit old 
Art for Art’s Sake a telling blow; it has unmoored the 
specious thesis that truth is only relative, that there are 
only subjective standards, inner senses, and what not, by 
which to judge art and literature, and it has wafted this 
heresy to a deep and dangerous sea, where it will die, I 
hope, an unhappy and unlamented death. But it has done 
more than this. It has brought along with it the ideals 
of authority, tradition and order ; it has replaced relativity 
and Pragmatism with the idea of the Absolute; it has 
injected the notion that there are objective truths, inde- 
pendent of the passage of time and of how many people 
hold them; and it has not only held up these ideas and 
ideals for Letters, but it has insisted on them as dogmas 
for Life itself. 

Now it happens that authority, tradition, order, the 
Absolute, objective truth, are ideas familiar to every 
Catholic; they are indeed the very guiding stars of our 
lives. Does it follow, then, that the Humanists are ready 
to be baptized? Not altogether. Paul Elmer More has re- 
turned to a deep conviction of the necessity of religion, 
and T. S. Eliot, disciple of Babbitt at Harvard, has become 
an “Anglo-Catholic.” But Babbitt is an avowed agnostic, 
which is a blessing for the Humanists, if not for him, for 
it makes it impossible for the Naturalists to ignore the 
movement as religious fanaticism. Moreover, the whole 
movement itself lacks the stabilizing influence which a 
true synthesis would give it, and which Catholicism only 
can put into it. 

God, man, the universe: these three. The Naturalists 
have set their idols in the universe. Harry Elmer Barnes 
has said it: “ The science of astro-physics has «made it 
impossible to believe in God.” To use his own slang 
phrase: that lets him out. The religious Humanists would, 
like Comte, set Humanity on the altar. Christians know 
the one true God, transcendent in His infinite attributes 
and immanent in His creation: man and the universe. 
What about the Babbitt-More Humanists? They have 
all the ideals and standards which a classical Humanism, 
that is, unaided human reason, can give them. Some of 
them, at least, have not denied the possibility of something 
higher than this, a Revelation from God to man. But 
looked on as a whole, the movement suffers precisely from 
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the lack of what Catholicism has to give it. Fortunately, 
many of them are looking hopefully toward Jacques 
Maritain, lay leader of the Scholastic revival in France, 
who set forth his program in the March number of 
Thought. 

The universe, and the finite things in it, have no mean- 
ing and no value, unless they are seen to be the reflection 
of their exemplary causes in the infinite ideas of God. 
Progress and destiny have no sense unless there is an 
infinite Purpose guiding them. The very existence of 
finite being is a fantastic dream, unless an efficient cause, 
an Almighty Being, brought them from the womb of 
nothingness. These are the new ideas dug up by Human- 
ists from a mouldy past. 

Only last year Walter Lippmann was telling us in 
masterly fashion what is the matter with the present gen- 
eration: futility, frustration and skepticism. Thornton 
Wilder has only just given us an etching of the same. 
And now all the sad young men, futile, frustrate and 
skeptic, are casting off their grave clothes and trooping 
after prophets who talk to them of Tradition and 


Authority ! 
We hope in future issues of AMERICA to tell some more 


of what this raising from the dead really means and what 
it portends. 


REVIEWS 

De Soto and the Conquistadores. By THroporE MAYNARD. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 

This volume has been awarded the distinction of being chosen 
as the foremost book of April by the Catholic Book Club. Its 
author, heretofore, has been recognized mostly as an important 
contemporary poet, having published several volumes of poetry, 
as an anthologist of the best Catholic verse and prose, and as 
a Professor of Literature at Georgetown, Fordham and Notre 
Dame Universities. With this volume, he shows that his interests 
and his knowledge are wider in scope, for he has gone into the 
historical beginnings of this New World and brought out a 
notable narrative about one of our great Catholic pioneers. 
Hernando de Soto is the hero of the book, but his adventurous 
race of sixteenth-century conquerors and the particular breed 
of men with whom he was associated are also the heroes of the 
story. De Soto was an iron man and belonged to a generation 
of Spaniards that were irresistible. He came to America within 
the first thirty years after its discovery. He helped to establish, 
though in an inferior position as a young man, the Spanish 
Empire in Central America. Under Pizarro, he was a leader in 
the conquest.of Peru. During that fantastic, amazing expedition, 
De Soto was always chosen for difficult military operations and 
for situations in which daring and resoluteness were required. 
He, emerged from the conquest with honor and prestige and 
wealth. But Spain, with all the glories it shed on him, could 
not hold his restless spirit. He visioned new empires to found 
and looked with longing on the Northern lands included under 
the generic name of Florida. He staked all on that conquest, 
and, on May 18, 1539, sailed out from Cuba, a week later drop- 
ping anchor on the west coast of what is now the State of 
Florida. He had neither maps, nor guides, nor interpreters; he 
had no records or reports on which he could depend, for he 
was the first white man to penetrate the land. He marched 
into the forests and the swamps to win a kingdom, to gather 
precious stones and metals, and to lead the natives to God. With 
his courageous band he threaded his way through what are now 
Florida, Georgia, South and North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. On May 21, 1541, he discovered the 
Mississippi River. One year later, to the day, he died and his 
body was lowered into the mid-stream of the river that was his. 
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Mr. Maynard tells the story in a graphic style. He has appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the adventures and he has understood 
the soul and the ideals of these pioneers. They were Catholic 
to the core, bred in a Faith that had no doubts and practicing 
their religious devotion with the simplicity of children. They 
sinned, as Mr. Maynard does not conceal. They could be lustful 
and cruel and treacherous and avaricious. But they could also 
be flaming crusaders in their religious ideals. They were war- 
riors carving out empires, they were conquerors invincible in 
pride and courage, and they had the vices of such. Mr. Maynard 
understands their complexities of character and the spirit of their 
race and times better than any historian who has written of them 
in English. His volume is a notable addition to the Catholic 
library of American history. F. X. T. 





People vs. Wall Street. By WiuttiaAm FLoyp. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 

If anyone has been puzzled at the many Congressional investiga- 
tions which have been instituted in recent years, he has only to 
reflect that but for them the Oil Scandal and the present dis- 
closures of the unsavory lobbyist activities would never have seen 
the light of day. However, the author of this unique book 
needs the assistance of no Senator Walsh, nor any Federal In- 
vestigating Committee to unearth the many trickeries, insincerities 
and the plundering rapacity of “ big business” to prove his point. 
In a supposed mock trial Mr. Floyd cross examines the business 
leaders of the day and exacts their answers from testimony already 
somewhere “on the record.” It is a clever satire, well thought 
out, but in justice it must be said that the damaging answers given 
against themselves to the cross examiner by the captains of in- 
dustry have in most cases been torn from their original setting 
and consequently the replies are robbed of any subsequent qualifi- 
cation. The fact remains, though, that the author exposes to the 
light many of the dubious, suspicious and in some cases repre- 
hensible business practices in vogue to-day.  F 





Economic Causes of the Reformation in England. By Oscar 
Marti. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Tricked out with all the external apparatus of modern historical 
method this book sins openly, wantonly against every sound rule 
of historical scholarship. The major indictment may be summed 
up as “uncritical use of original documents.” For instance charge 
after charge against the clergy is quoted from Simon Fish’s notori- 
ous “ Petition of the Beggars” (a document which Dr. Marti 
admits bears “all the marks of propaganda as to bias, overstate- 
ment, incendiarism, and even wilful misrepresentation”) but the 
obviously fair procedure of presenting the charge-by-charge re- 
buttal by Sir Thomas More is not attempted. The latter’s “ Sup- 
plication of the Poor Souls,” though accorded a bare mention in 
the text, is omitted from the bibliography. Foxe’s “ Book of 
Martyrs” is quoted just as if it had never been subjected to pierc- 
ing analysis by the highly competent James Gairdner. The same 
scholar’s monumental work dissociating Lollardy and Protestant- 
ism is cited, but has not apparently been read by Dr. Marti. 
Wrclif’s attack is presented at length and as if it were the most 
objective of testimonies. This, indeed, is characteristic of the 
Marti method. He gathers every old accusation that was made 
against the Church and repeats it with sober seriousness. He might 
just as well have reprinted selections from Matthew of Paris who 
is his authority for every other statement. Lingard is perhaps 
too severe when he discounts Matthew as follows: “When I 
confront his pages with authentic records or contemporary writers, 
I have, in most instances, found the discrepancy between them so 
great as to give his narrative the appearance of a romance rather 
than a history.” But the judgment of so unprejudiced a scholar 
as Professor Tout is telling enough: “Matthew was a man of 
strong views, and his sympathies and his prejudices color every 
line he wrote.” He had “a professional bias against the mendi- 
cant friars.” It is true that the wealth of the Church and the 
taxes of Rome elicited protests even from the orthodox in the 
Middle Ages, but few will deny Cardinal Gasquet’s carefully docu- 
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less mindful of their duties to the weak and poor. As Sir Thomas 
More puts it, “ Where in many abbeys should be, and sometimes 
were, great houses to harbour poor men therein, now they be 
fallen down or made swinecots, stables, or bakehouses.” Economic 
influence played its part in the English Reformation but it bore 
no proportion to “the gospel light which dawned in Anne Boleyn’s 
eyes.” It is seldom that so reputable a publisher as Macmillan 
handles so distorted a study. a ky A 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Aspects of History.—From an international aspect the salient 
points for the year 1928 were the negotiation of the Kellogg Pact, 
the development of the Constitution of the League of Nations, the 
Italian policy in South Eastern Europe, the Westernization move- 
ment in the Islamic world, and finally the modifications that went 
on in Chinese foreign relations. These transactions are given the 
bulk of attention in the latest volume of the “ Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs: 1928” (American Branch: Oxford University 
Press. $7.50), which Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter, 
has edited. Kindred international problems, both of major and 
minor importance, also find a place in the survey such, for example, 
as the abortive “Anglo-French naval compromise,” and the con- 
troversies over the functions of the permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion. Islamic affairs, which were last surveyed up to 1926, have 
been brought up to date, and the present outline include such 
outstanding movements as the collapse of King Amanullah’s 
Westernizing ‘policy in Afghanistan, and the substitution of the 
Latin for the Arabic alphabet in Turkey. While the facts the 
volume records have interest and historical authority, their inter- 
pretation and the philosophy that is at times mingled with their 
presentation does not always warrant complete approval and sym- 
pathy. 

Those who are familiar with, the type of history that G. G. 
Coulton writes regarding the Middle Ages in their relations to the 
Church will be thoroughly prepared for the highly anti-Catholic 
tone of his brochure, “ The Inquisition” (New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith). In theory it is a plea for free thought 
and a free press. In fact, it is a diatribe against Catholicism based 
for the most part on such authorities as Lea and Lord Acton and 
similar unfriendly writers. Those who do attempt its reading will 
find a healthy antidote in Maycock’s volume on the same topic 
which, while it makes no denial of the excesses of the Inquisition, 
does offer a fair explanation as to the Church’s responsibility in the 
matter. 





Social Problems.— Among the modern fads that have been prop- 
agated is the so-called sterilization of the unfit. The Supreme 
Court itself has gone on record as upholding the constitutionality 
of laws providing sterilization. In “ Sterilization for Human Bet- 
terment” (Macmillan. $2.00), E. S. Gosney and Paul Papenoe 
offer a study in the results of the practice of sterilization under 
State control during the past twenty years in California. It is in 
itself a plea for sterilization, and sound sociologists and ethicians 
to say nothing of Catholic moralists will be far from agreement 
with its conclusions. In an appendix professing to give the Catho- 
lic view of sterilization, a grossly misleading presentation of the 
Church’s position is offered. It is apparently based on Father 
Joseph Mayer’s well-known German study on the legal sterilization 
of the mentally diseased. That author’s teaching is seriously mis- 
represented. Dr. Mayer, a Catholic priest, is no advocate of nor 
apologete for sterilization, even as a penalty for crime, let alone 
of the unfortunate unfit, though with other Catholic moralists he 
admits that theoretically the State has the power to sterilize in 
certain cases. He denies however, that in practice the cases exist. 

Major Leonard Darwin also offers a justification for birth con- 
trol, sterilization and similar excesses of the modern eugenic move- 
ment in “What Is Eugenics?” (Galton Publishing Company. 
$1.00) One regrets to see so distinguished a leader of thought as 
James R. Angell, of Yale, seconding in an introductory statement 
the author’s viewpoint. From a purely evolutionary and material- 
istic angle some of the things that Major Darwin advocates may 
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no defense. The author’s discussion is based entirely on falsely as- 
suming a too great contributory element to man’s make-up from 
the hereditary angle. If men are merely animals then we may 
propagate artificial birth-control practices. If man is something 
more, and sound philosophy and revealed religion both demon- 
strate that he is, then the movement is dangerous and unnatural. 
Of course, the Catholic Church is no enemy to eugenics of the 
right kind, that is, the rational care of the human body and the 
taking of reasonable and proper means for a healthy social order. 

A highly vivid imagination is the basis of the little volume that 
Herman Behr edits under the title “ Letters from Eternity” (New 
York: Herman Behr). Written from a Christian Science attitude, 
it professes to offer a series of messages from such outstanding 
people as Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, Carlyle, Shelley, and 
John Knox, after they have crossed the great beyond. Like 
Christian Science itself the thoughts expressed are mostly non- 
Christian and practically entirely non-scientific. Anyone familiar 
with religion on the one hand and the biographies of the pre- 
sumed writers of these messages from eternity will readily conclude 
to their thorough extravagance and to the futility of the methods 
they propose for reaching that millennium where there will be 
universal love and unity among mankind. 





The Home University—Two new volumes have been added 
to the “Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.” The 
first is a reprint of Alice Stopford Green’s “Irish Nationality” 
(Holt. $1.25). Mrs. Green’s several volumes on Ireland in his- 
tory and history in Ireland have won her an honored place in the 
tradition of Irish scholarship. In this little work, there is a dis- 
tillation of her larger studies. She surveys the question of race 
and nation from the centuries before St. Patrick down through 
all the periods until the resurrection of modern times. Of Ireland 
during the past hundred years, she has written little specifically. 
But her history of all that went before is an indirect commentary 
on the advance that has been made and on the fulfilment that is 
inevitable. The other volume is an “ Anthology of English Poetry ” 
(Holt. $1.25), by Mrs. F. E. A. Campbell. Its selections range 
from the time of Wyatt to that of Dryden. There is little in the 
anthology to distinguish it from others of its class. Some of the 
minor poets are given too much prominence and some of the great- 
est poets are poorly represented. But the collection is no worse 
than that found in the usual anthology. 





The Pamphlet Rack.—The radio talks given by John LaFarge, 
S.J., on “Four Great Converts,” have been printed in pamphlet 
form by the America Press. This five cent pamphlet tells the 
story of the working of grace in the cases of G. K. Chesterton, 
Ronald Knox, Vernon Johnson and Johannes Jorgensen. “ What 
Catholics Do Not Believe” (America Press. 5 cents) is a reprint 
of a lecture by Thomas J. McGrath, S. J. The Queen’s Work 
Press has added to its list “Random Shots” and “Truth’s the 
Thing” (10 cents each), by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., and a Euchar- 
istic reverie by Sister M. Eleanore, C. S. C., “Be of Good Heart” 
(5 cents). An eight-page leaflet by Frére Emilien, C. S. C., 
contains a simple method for the worthy reception of “ Holy Com- 
munion” (Montreal: College de Saint-Laurent. 50 cents per 
dozen). 

The Paulist Press has issued a method of making the “Stations 
of the Cross,” by the Rev. Frank R. McNab, C.S.P., “Why a 
Lenten Season?” by the Rev. Michael A. Reilly; “The Tragedy 
of Calvary,” by Monsignor Henry Boio; and “The Resurrection,” 
by the Rev. Wilfrid Hurley, C. S. P. 

“ Prohibition—Speak, Mr. Hoover!” (Paulist Press. 5c.) is a 
reprint of the radio talks given by the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
over Station WLWL, New York. 

In more formal vein there are “ Transfigured Tales” (Strat- 
ford Company, Boston. 5c.), a series of talks to children by Mother 
Eva Mary, C.T., in the school chapel at Glendale, Ohio; “ How 
You Can Provide Individualized Instruction in Your School” 
(N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education), by Sister M. Dionysia Plun- 
cinska, M.A., and “ Study Outlines on Saint Mark’s Gospel” (Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women), by J. B. Tennelly, S.S., D.D. 
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Adrigoole. What Happened at Andals. Pirate Jean. 
Cimarron, Murder Yet to Come. 

Stripping it down to its most elemental and basic nature, Peadar 
O’Donnell writes life in blood-red letters, in his “ Adrigoole” 
(Putnam. $2.50). He wastes not a word elaborating his theme, 
he turns aside to not a single unrequired detail in recording his 
tale, he has carved out everything unessential to his purpose. And 
what is left is a story that is overwhelming in its tragedy and 
convincing in its reality. Hughie is the bright, winning lad of the 
little settlement that barely exists on the farms that fringe the 
Hills. From his boyhood, he has learned to fight the land, at one 
and the same time his sustainer and his tyrant. He hires out, he 
goes to Scotland, and then he marries and works his farm. Brigid 
and Hughie fill the house with children; but the bitterness of the 
struggle grows tenser. In despair, Hughie turns for one night to 
poteen-making. He is taken and sentenced to prison. And when, 
seven months later he is released he hurries across the hills to 
home and wife and children. Starvation has won. In this story 
is tragedy, and in it is exalted literature. Mr. O’Donnell, in 
some respects, has indited a more powerful drama than his “ The 
Way It Was with Them.” 

Princelings can cause white-haired statesmen many an uneasy 
hour. A princeling is at the core of an international heartache de- 
scribed by John Arnold in “ What Happened at Andals” (Dutton. 
$2.00). Not that he is the chief character of the tale. He is rather 
the chief disturber. His aristocratic escapades and the wiles of 
a cunning adventuress create a situation, which involves a be- 
wildered youth, two astute diplomats, a political agent and a 
winsome albeit waiflike maid. Of course the hero is the bewildered 
youth. In spite of himself he is sucked into the political whirlpool, 
but emerges finally from the treacherous waters to win and wed 
the maid. 

There’s a touch of Raffles and another of Lothario in the heroic 
make up of “Pirate Jean” (Macaulay. $2.00) as pictured by 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. The terror of New Orleans in the 
year 1814, Jean weaves a way of daring through a political and 
military crisis, establishes interesting contacts with British Gen- 
erals and our American “Old Hickory,” retrieves family docu- 
ments, thwarts several smug villains, and wins the girl of his 
heart, all in quite true-to-the-type, swash-buckling manner. It is 
a fast moving tale that strains credulity here, and there, but it is 
fascinating and free from the realistic boredom of “sex and 
problem” novels. 

Edna Ferber’s new novel, “Cimarron” (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50), goes pioneering in a wilderness surrounded, but untouched, 
by civilization. Into wild and unruly Oklahoma, Yancey Cravat, 
a bizarre, glamorous and mythical figure, brings his young wife 
and son, where their life was an anachronism, a great, crude 
joke. There is no attempt at literal history, but belief is asked 
for the more improbable incidents. It is regrettable that Miss 
Ferber falls in with the current vogue of “ realistic” coarse and 
vulgar language and situation, heedless of the recent admonitions 
of William Lyon Phelps that such is no exhibit of daring but 
merely of bad taste. There is a pleasant and sympathetic refer- 
ence to the pioneer Kansas mission zeal and convent life of the 
Sisters of Loretto. This evidently is a gesture of reparation for 
the now historic libel of the Chicago convent in “Show Boat.” 

“Murder Yet to Come” (Stokes. $2.00), by Isabel Briggs 
Myers, is far from being an ordinary chronicle of crime detec- 
tion. Indeed, as a model of plot development and style, it must be 
rated with the best of contemporary fiction. In a lonely mansion 
on the Baltimore Pike, violent death stills a man and stalks in the 
train of a woman. So it comes to pass that an amateur detective 
is brought face to face with the problem of avenging and preserv- 
ing a human life. The clues are visible enough, but they point 
towards the invisible. One may, without difficulty, reconstruct 
the crime and envisage coming dangers, the while the criminal is 
lurking in the background. Observation and deduction are alike 
insufficient to unravel the mystery. The ultimate revelation is due 
to hypnotism. There are two hypnotists. One is innocent; one is 
guilty. To say more would be unfair to the talented authoress 
and to the prospective reader. 
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Are They Catholics? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In our charity we must excuse certain criminals for declaring 
themselves “ Catholics,” because possibly their forebears professed 
this noble religion and they are unfamiliar with any other. 

Such injury to Catholicism, however, is not limited to the crimi- 
nal class. Recently I was delayed in a business office, and speaking 
to one of the girls in charge, our conversation was as follows: 

“What is your name?” 

“Grace Smith.” 

“English, I suppose?” 

“No, Irish.” 

“Ah, then you are a little Catholic girl.” 

“Yes. Do you hold that against me?” 

“Not exactly. Tell me, do you believe that the Pope cannot 
make a mistake?” 

“Oh, that is all rubbish. I don’t believe that nor do I believe 
many of the other things the Catholic Church teaches.” 

“Do you go to Church?” 

“ Sometimes, but not always.” 

“Did you receive the Sacraments last Easter time?” 

“No, I didn’t. Say, what is this? Are you a Catholic?” 

“Yes, I am; and the next time any one asks you what your re- 
ligion is tell them ‘I used to be a Catholic.’” 

And it is possible that our unfortunate brethren still hold claim 
to their birthright, though having sold it for a mess of pottage. 

New York. Louts KENEDY. 


General Scammon 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Perhaps I can help in regard to General Scammon. He was 
in charge of the mathematical department of Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J., when I first met him about the year 1876. 
He was a rapid talker and fond of meeting his friends. Like 
himself, Father Deshon was a West Point graduate, and a class- 
mate of General Grant. A frequent group at the House of the 
Paulist Fathers in those early days was composed of General 
Scammon, General Newton, who had charge of excavating at 
Hell Gate for the deepening of the East River, and Father 
Deshon. 


New York. Tuomas McMrran, C.S.P. 


For Catholic Schools of Journalism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Let me write the headlines of a nation and I care not who 
pulls its teeth, writes its laws, or mixes its nostrums. 

Father Blakely’s list of Catholic trade schools, in the issue 
of America for March 29, was eloquently silent on journalism 
schools. The weakness of the Catholic journalistic-education situ- 
ation is not chiefly in the genuine lack of schools, but rather in the 
1906 attitude of some of our educators toward such schools. 

Who can prove that the press is not a bigger educational agency 
than the credit-cabined school, with all its solemn skullduggery 
of Ph.D.ry and die-for-dear-old-Rutgers gasconade? I think that 
there are vastly more teachers who have gotten their education 
from the morning tabloid than there are journalists who got 
their education from mumbling ancient paradigms in an A.B. 
course. 

Journalism is no less cultured a trade than that of a hospital 
orderly, a doctor, or a tooth-puller. Does this great dynamic of 
our modern civilization call for no preparatory technical train- 
ing? It alone of all the trades? Methinks that if Catholics had 


been beforehand in starting journalism schools we might have 
saved Schurz, James Gordon Bennett, William Marion Reedy, 
Huneker to their Mother Faith. 

The A.B. course may have a prope- 


Trade schools are fine. 


dentistry and Catholic pill-mixing may sound funny-paperish, but 
Catholic journalism has a harmonious cadence. 


St. Louis. Puc O’Banpen. 


“A Neglected Well” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Benjamin C. Masse, S.J., in “A Neglected Well,” in the issue 
of America for February 15, gives the impression that the English 
and American writers have done nothing in the field of modern 
hagiographical writing. Although they have not done anything 
comparable in quantity to the recent French hagiographical output, 
yet they have done enough to deserve mention. 

A number of the modern French lives of holy men and women 
are now available in English translations, Henri Bordeaux’s “ St. 
Francis de Sales” having been translated by Sister Benita, Louis 
Bertrand’s “St. Teresa of Avila” by Marie Louise Hazard, and 
Henri Gheon’s “ The Secret of the Curé d’Ars” by F. J. Sheed, 
of Sheed and Ward, London. 

G. K. Chesterton’s “ St. Francis of Assisi” and Hilaire Belloc’s 
“Joan of Arc” are representative English productions in the field 
of humanized hagiographical writing. Alice Curtayne’s “ St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna” is Ireland’s contribution, and Agnes Repplier’s 
“ Pére Marquette” is a worthy beginning for the work in America. 

Kansas City, Mo. Lors RUTLEDGE. 


“During the Period of Childhood” 
To the Editor of America: 

Well may we heed the advice of Pope Pius XI, in his recent 
Encyclical on education, in the discussion on “The Freedom of 
the Catholic Novelist.” 

His Holiness deplores the “modern” theories of sex education, 
and in proving them vicious he quotes from Silvio Antoniano 
at length: 


Such is our misery and inclination to sin, that often in the 
very things considered to be remedies against sin, we find 
occasions for and inducements to sin itself. Hence it is of 
the highest importance that a good father, while discussing 
with his son a matter so delicate, should be well on his 
guard and not descend to details. . . . otherwise it may happen 
that instead of extinguishing this fire, he unwittingly kindles 
or stirs it in the tender heart of the child. [Speaking gener- 
ally, during the period of childhood] it suffices to employ 
those remedies which produce the double effect of opening 
the door to the virtue of purity and closing the door upon vice. 
BM the father should be reticent and omit “un-Catholic” details 
which may lead to serious sin, when the end of the father is to 
teach; how much the more should the Catholic novelist, dramatist 
and poet use their Catholic consciousness of life and omit the 
“un-Catholic” details, especially when the end of the novelist is 
a much less important one—that of giving pleasure? .. . 

Boston. Ne T. O’Connor. 

[ In citing the Encyclical, Mr. O’Connor failed to include in his 
quotation the phrase enclosed in brackets—Ed. AMmeErica.] 


Coursing on Criterion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Connolly’s letter, in the issue of America for March 22, 
takes a load off my low brow. For some time I have been 
worried to death about my puerile, undeveloped mind (how I do 
hanker to be intellectual) and for the past few weeks my puerile, 
undeveloped mind has worried about Catholic novelists entering 
into their freedom via the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

And just when I was about to cast off the last shreds of my 
inhibiting Victorian training and take my literary likker straight, 
lo, a light from the North Church Tower! 

So I mount my little Catholic Sense and, with one brave bound, 
I leap from chapter five, where the hurricane signals indicate that 
the Democratic enrolment is beginning to look up, into chapter 
eight, where Gwendolyn is taking the Confirmation name of 
Eulalia to offset the disaster which the parish priest has been 
powerless to avert. Not a feather of my training ruffled, and my 
intellect in good social standing: 


Albany, N. Y. L. Retry. 








